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Use this Case Fibre is Stronger and safer than wood, is And with no danger of injury to the hands, 
to Save on Freight cheaper In first cost and costs less to ship. fibre cases are more quickly handled than 
libre, too, is just aS easy a case to pack. wood. ‘That means faster shipments. 
ces . 
Andrews Solid Fibre Containers 
than wooden boxes— Made of high grade, shock-resisting material that Andrews Cases are not only good cases—they pos- 
and it enables you to seals tight and stays tight. Their smooth, even sur- sess real advertising value, The Andrews staff of 


skilled designers and printers, with a modern and 


wn subs ial- 
cut down substantia completely equipped printshop at their elbows, pro- 


face makes hooks unnecessary and insures careful 


ly on freight costs. handling all along the line. Damage, losses en route duce results of a highly distinctive character. Your 
and resulting claims are reduced to the barest mini- trade-mark or any other desired matter can be re 
mum. Accurately scoréd and slotted—always true produced exactly as you designate. 


in shape and dimensions. 


Get a Line on Prices 


ask ror quotations ana | BANDREWS CO. 


complete information on Teangssse 


Andrews Solid Fibre Box 303 T Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Containers and judge for 


Chattanoogs 


yourself their many ad- The only concern in the world manufacturing every kind and style 
vantages. A letter to us of wooden, wirebound, corrugated fibre, solid fibre and pasteboard 
today will pay you big cartons and containers, and owning its own paper mills & sawmills. 
tomorrow. Write! 


Division Sales Offices in the Principal Cities of the United States 


VICTOR MILL STARCH The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 
| isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. | 


| We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern Representatives: 


James H. Maxwell, Greenville, S. C. J. J. ller, Greenviile, S. C D. H. Wallace, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Truck equal 


Five Men and a Hand- 


quicker. 


hoist. 


One Man and a Yale 
Spur-Geared Chain Block 
on a I beam trolley. 


re the one man with the Yale 
equipment will perform the 
same work in the Safest Way, take 
up less working space, and do it 


Leather Belting 


The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 
the safest, speediest, portable hand 


Graton & Knight 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AGENTS FOR 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Bobbins & Shuttles 


DODGE 


Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” 


The new Yale catalog shows you many 
ways to save money and increase 
duction in your plant by using Yale*Chain 
Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


Let us send you your copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Concentrated Ash ‘Textile Soda 


nt Card Clothing 


WYANDOTTE 


Reeds 


K.B. Special Ash Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipment 


Everything In Mill and Factory Supplies 


STEAM TURBINES 


TEXTILE MILLS 


for 


The Allis-Chalmers Steam ‘Turbine 
has earned an enviable reputation for 
efficiency and reliability, and the fact 
that a large proportion of our output 
is for customers already using our 
equipment indicates the operator's 


conhdence in our apparatus. 


Many Southern and New England 
‘Textile Mills are equipped with 
Allis-Chalmers Steam lurbines, ex- 
clusively, additional units having been 
purchased from time to time as 
power requirements increased. 


Send for Bulletin No. 139-A on 
‘Textile Mill Equipment. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


HALMERS 


U. So Ale 
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Transemssion 
A loptiances 


To have continued to successfully 
produce and market 


THE WO SJ )LINE 


of Power Transmission Appliances 
exclusively since 1857, is in itself 
an indication of the high regard 
that the American Manufacturers 
have for our product and the ser- 
vice that goes with it. 

With our organization, the mak- 
ing of Pulleys, Hangers, Couplings, 
Friction Clutches, ete., has become 
an art of which we are justly proud. 

A special line for COTTON 
MILLS. 

May we be permitted to figure on 
your Transmission requirements? 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
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WEAVE SHED 


490 feet long 
210 feet wide 


Cooled, Venti- 
lated and Humidified 


from one Central Station 


Heating, Ventilating and Humidifying 
by Central Station 


We remember the heating business when 
the customer told the contractor how 
many and what size pipes he wanted. 


He doesn’t do that now. 


The humidifying business has passed 
through the same phase. With little 
classified in the way of data, one man’s 
guess was as good as another’s. 


Now the approach to an industrial heat- 
ing and humidifying problem (ventilating 
and cooling if you wish), is an engineer- 
ing study. Data is available and class- 
ified. What was a guess is now ascience. 


We try to ascertain what the customer’s 
problem is. Then having several methods 
by which it may be solved we try to 
select the best one. Clients in Liverpool, 


England; Richmond, Virginia; Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Jersey City, N. J.; and 
Three Rivers, Massachusetts, have 
selected Parks-Cramer central station 
equipment—to speak offhand of current 
activities. 


Central station heating, ventilating and 
humidifying calls for highly specialized 
apparatus, skillful engineering — and 
craftsmanship of the highest order. 


This type of equipment costs a lot of 
money—more than some would consider 
desirable to spend. But as in one case, 
2.7 yards of cloth per loom per day 
added to production is looked upon by 
the owners as a very satisfactory return 
on central station heating and humidify- 
ing equipment. 


Send for bulletin No. 322 


Fitchburg 


Parks -Cramer Company | 


Engineers Cc’ Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditiont ng 
Boston 


Charlotte 
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THE FIBRE MILL EQUIPMENT THAT LASTS 


Not How Cheap—but how Lasting 


, ‘H ERE are cheaper kinds of mill equipment than 
Leatheroid, of course. But cheaper in first cost only 
—not economical in the end. 


It isn’t how much you pay for a roving can, box or car 
that counts—it’s how often you pay for them. 


Leatheroid Fibre Mill Equipment has made a reputation 
for itself on good service and good appearance—cleanness 
and smoothness—light weight and great strength. 
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Try a few Leatheroid cans, cars or boxes in your mill. 
Notice how everybody likes them, and the remarkable 
service they give. 


Sold by Leading Southern Mill Supply Houses. 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 
Leatheroid Sales Division - 1024 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
New York - Toston - Kennebunk, Me. 


Leatheroid Factory Barrel, Light 
durable. Steel top and bottom 
rims,4-inch kicking band. Regular 
size 20x30. Other’ sizes 16x26,18x28, 
24x36, 24x40. 
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Combination Doffing 
Leatheroid Mill Box. Car. Has Fixed and 


The standard box for Loose Box: all fibre 
mills and factories. Un- boxes or steel and fibre 


usually strong; careful boxes. Extra steel re- 
construction through- 


enforcing at all wear 
out: steel-over-wood Smooth platform has 
top rim, protecting cor- as giass ~~ tough as horn; no 14" steel frame: self- 
ner angles; madein 1,2, seams to open up; rolled over top. 


oiling wheels. 
3,4,and5 bushel sizes. 


Leatheroid Warehousc 
Car. Made of heavy 
fibre with steel - over- 
wood top rim. Patented 
ribbed steel bottom 
band —the only con- 
struction in which the 
body of the car is actu- 
ally riveted to the wood 
bottom at the four cor- 
ners; self-oiling whee'- 


Leatheroid Steel Clad 
Car. Four inside 
smooth walls of heavy 
Leatheroid fibre: out- 
side covered with light 
steel closely riveted; 
steel - over - wood top 
rim; self-oiling wheels 
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Paint Them Out! 


A good White Paint on the walls and ceilings of your 
mill will help to defeat the five “‘enemies of profit’’ 
listed above. 


The elimination of any one of the five would more than 
pay forthe cost of painting. The reduction of a//of them 
effected by painting results in a much greater saving. 
A good white paint such as 


MILL WHITE 
| 


means more light—accuracy — better and more work 
—less accidents—no eyestrain—and more profits. 


It intensifies every available ray of daylight in your shop and puts it to 
work speeding up production—for the better a man sees, the better he 
works. And superintendents of factories we have made bright, tell us 
that all their workers are better satisfied—stick to their jobs. Manu- 
facturers must depend more and more on women workers. They will 
not work in dingy rooms, but flock to factories modernized and 


bright with CHAFFEE’S MILL WHITE. 
Write today for Paint Panel and Descriptive Booklet — 


Thomas K. Chaffee Co., Providence, R. I. 
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PU BL ISHED EVERY THU RSDAY 
IN ADVANCE. 


BY CLARK PUBLISHING 
ENTERED AS SHCOND CLASS MAIL 


COMPANY, 


MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, 


39.41 S. CHTIRCH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. 
AT POSTOFTICE, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
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Better Outlook For Coton Mills 


Hunter Marshall, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer of the Cotton Manufactur- 
ing Association of North Carolina, 
preliminary to the meeting of the 
association in Pinehurst next week, 
issued the following statement im 
which he reviews textile conditions 
in North Carolina during ths year: 

“This year which has just closed 
has been one of uncertainties and 
varied conditions,” declares Mr. 
Marshall in his resume. .“The cot- 
ton manufacturers were among the 


first to suffer as the result of the 
business depression which began 
more than a year ago. For many 


months practically all of the mills 
operated on short time, many of 
them closing down altogether for 
considerable period. The majority 
of those which continued to operate 
did so without hope of profit but 
merely to take care of their em- 
ployes and to maintain their organ- 
ization. Manufactured goods were 
stored in warehouses, the mills tak- 
ing a chance on the market. 

Wage Adjustments. 

“As a result of the heavy decline 
in the prices of manufactured prod- 
ucts the mills were compelled to re- 
duce wages. The wage reductions in 
North Carolina have ranged from 
30 to 50 per cent, the average prob- 
ably being 37 or 38 per cent. Wages 
being paid at present, however, will 
average more than 100 per cent 
higher than the wages paid for the 
same class of work in 1914. The cost 
of living to cotton mill workers to- 
day is 50 per cent less than it was 
at the peak of prices and is pretty 
close to what it was in 1914. This 
means that the cotton mill worker 
today is enabled to maintain a much 
higher standard of living and to en- 
joy more of the comforts and lux- 
uries of life or to save more money 
than he was able to before the war. 

“There is apparently no disposi- 
tion on the part of the mills in the 
State to further reduce wages. In 
fact the manufacturers are anxious 
to maintain wages at as high a fig- 
ure as possible in order to develop 
and keep the most efficient organi- 
zations possible. 

“The year has been marked by a 
cordial relationship between manur 
facturers and operatives, except in a 
few instances. The exception was 
the strike at Charlotte, Concord and 
Kannapolis, which was brought 
about by labor agitators from the 
outside through deception and mis- 
representations. After a period of 
approximately 10 weeks during 


which there was considerable suffer- 
ing and misery the operatives re- 
turned to work after having lost 
approximately $2,000,000 in wages 
and with nothing gained. This in- 
cident put the workers to thinking 
and it is not likely that hereafter 
outsiders will figure very largely be- 


tween the workers in the industry 
and their employers, whose inter- 
ests after all are identical. 

“The operatives generally have 
understood the necessity for wage 
reductions. They have seen the 
price of most commodities, includ- 


ing the- products of their own hands, 
decline to an even greater extent 
than their wages were reduced and 
they realized of course that no one 
could escape the adjustment through 
which the whole country has been 
passing. 

“The cotton mill worker in the 
average mill community of North 
Carolina is fortunately — situated, 
given that degree of unemployment 
which existed during the summer 
has disappeared and, while 5,000,000 
workers are unemployed in other in- 
dustries and in other sections, there 
is practically no industrious mill 
worker in North Carolina who is 
without a joh. When there was un- 
employment, even in the exceptional 
case of the strike, workers were liv- 
ing in comfortable homes at a pure- 
ly nominal rental, the rent averag- 
ing not more than 25 cents per 
week per room as compared with 
four times that figure for similar 
houses outside of mill communities. 
The rental in practically all in- 
stances included also electric lights, 
water, garbage disposal, and garden 
spaces. In this matter the cotton 
mill workers of this section enjoy a 
very decided advantage over their 
fellow workers in Northern mills, 
where no houses are furnished and 
the workers must pay whatever 
rents tenement owners charge and 
in addition of course have to pay 
for their lights, water, etc. 

“The intelligent cotton mill opera- 


tive in North Carolina appreciates 
his opportunity and the conditions 
under which he works. He knows 


that his industry is in the midst of a 
period of large development and 
that the opportunities for advance- 
ment are unusual. He knows cotton 
mill executives who have worked up 
from the ranks. He has seen the 
fruits of individual industry, intelli- 
gence and loyalty, and he appreci- 
ates the interest and friendship of 
his employer. 


“North Carolina today stands at 
the head of her sister States of the 
South in the manufacture of cotton 
goods. It has first rank in number 
of mills, number spindles, number 
employes, in capital invested and in 
the value of the annual output. 
More than half the spindles being 
imstalied in the South this year are 
being placed in North Carolina fac- 
tories. The same ratio will hold 
good with new knitting machines. 

“There are now 513 textile mills 
in the State, compared with 180 in 
South Carolina and 173 in Georgia. 

“North Carolina has more mills 
that dye and finish their own prod- 
uct than any other Southern State. 

“The largest towel mills in the 
world are located at Kannapolis; 
the largest denim mills in the Unit- 
ed States are located at Greensboro: 
the largest damask mills in the 
United States are located at Roa- 
noke Rapids, and Winston-Salem 
has the largest underwear factory 
in America. 

Future Development. 

“The future development of the 
industry in this section depends not 
only upon the enterprise, resource- 


fulness and success of cotton mill 
owners and investors, but to an 
equally large degree upon the spirit, 
the efforts, the loyalty and the effi- 
ciency of the operatives in our mills. 

“If the industry continues to de- 
velop, as all signs indicate it will, 
this development will redound to 
the benefit of workers and owners 
alike. It will mean greater oppor- 
tunities for both. It will mean 
greater opportunities for merchants 
and other business men who are 
dependent more or less upon mill 
communities for a large part of 
their business. It will mean greater 
prosperity for our people in gen- 
eral, because it will add to the gen- 
eral wealth of the State through in- 
vestments, through larger payrolls 
and an increased purchasing power. 
It will mean more taxes for schools, 
roads, etc. 

“The future development of the 
industry in North Carolina, then, de- 
pends upon the combined efforts and 
enterprise and the combined desire 
of operators and operatives. It also 
depends to a very considerable ex- 
tent upon the attitude of the people 
generally toward the industry.” 


Resumption of Mill Building 
Expected. 

Such a period of development in 
the textile industry in this section 
as has never before been seen is pre- 
dicted by industrial leaders as a re- 
sult of the prospect of a large quan- 
lity of new power through the two 
new developments, which were an- 
nounced a few days ago by the 
Southern Power Company, says the 
Charlotte News. 

Those who are most familiar with 
the textile industry declare that the 
resumption of the Southern Power 
Company construction program 
comes af a most auspicious time. 
existing cotten mills are getting up- 
on their feet again following the 
long period of depression and the 
future looks brighter than it has 
for many months. On account of 
the easier situation in the money 
market, and, with labor and mate- 
rial costs more nearly normal than 
they have been for the past few 
years, an immediate resumption of 
the development of the textile in- 
dustry is looked for. 

It is freely predicted that the 
greatest development of the textile 
industry in America will hereafter 


be centered in the Piedmont section 
In fact. the great- 


of the Carolinas. 


est development section of North 
Carolina. 

For instance, 72 per cent of the 
spindles installed in the South dur- 
ing the past three years have been 
in Piedmront Carolinas and more 
than 50 per cent in Piedmont North 
Carolina. Since 1907 the South as 
a whole has added 5,600,000 spin- 
dies as against an increase of 2,750,- 
000 in the North, an increase for the 
South of approximately 40 per cent, 
as compared with an increase of 14 
per cent for New England. 


Center of Industry. 


The two Carolinas have more 
than 10,000,000 of the 15,100,000 spin- 
dies in the South, and of this 10,- 


000,000 more than half are operated 
with electric power secured from 
the Southern Power Company. This 
indicates the influence hydro-elec- 
tric development has had upon the 
development of the textile industry. 

It is interesting to note that of 
the 1,089,290 spindles installed in the 
South during the past two years, 
029,432 were installed in North Car- 
Olina. Of the 631,046 spindles that 
have been purchased for installa- 
tion during the present year and 
1922, 408,730 were purchased by 
North Carolina mills. These figures 
reveal the growing importance of 

(Continued on Page 23.) 
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Picking Cotton 


News Service 


From 
General Electric 


Department, 
Company) 


The cotton industry, in which hu- 
man labor has played the important 
role for the 4,000 or more years that 
cotton has been picked by hand, 
promises to become revolutionized 
by the advent of an electrically op- 
erated pieker, which has recently 
been perfected and placed in prac- 
tical operation on a plantation at 
Little Rock, Ark., in the heart of 
the northern cotton belt. 

This new electrie device makes if 
possible for a person to gather from 
400 to 700 pounds of cotton a day, 
as compared with 70 to 150 by hand. 
And by so doing it promises to solve 
the greatest problem of the cotton 


erower, that of being able to har- 
vest all the cotton he plants and to 


do so during the limited period in 
the fall before the rains and frosts 
damage the plants and greatly les- 
sen the value of the. crop. 

It seems odd. vet is a fact. 
anv cotton grower can raise about 
three much cotton as hs 
hired help can pick. Unlike the 
harvest of corn, wheat and other 
crops, where a machine cuts down 
the stalks and makes but one trip 
over the field for a harvest. there 
are three distinct crops to the cot- 
ton plant. This means a harvest pe- 
riod of two months or more. The 
new device eliminates the floating 
labor element and makes each plan- 
tation owner entirely dependent 
upon his own help to pick cotton. 
Outsiders cannot be interested in 
the old method, because of the slow 
and tedious nature of the work 
which brings such small returns and 


that 


fimes as 


has always been the task of the 
negro. 

This is but one feature of this 
twentieth century picker. Other 


points in its favor are: 

{..It will result in cotton being 
picked when ripe, thus improving 
the grade two or three times and 
adding $10 or more to the value of a 
hale. By hand, but half the cotton 
of the South is being picked on time 
before it has deteriorated in value 
hecause of weather elements. 

9. Living conditions of the pickers 
will be greatly improved by adop- 
tion of the electric picker. It will 
no longer be necessary for women 
and children to help in the fields. It 
will be purely a man’s job and the 
women will be able to give greater 
attention to their homes and if they 
seek outside work can devote part of 
their time to raising vegetables and 
other produce. 

3. It now takes 1,600 pounds of 
seed cotton to make a 500-pound 
bale of cotton lint, that is, cotton 
after the seeds and dirt are remov- 
ed at the gin. With the electric 
picker, results have shown that 1,- 
i450 pounds of seed cotton will make 
the same 500-bale of lint. This 
possible because the electric picker 


is 


does not pick up as much dirt and 


other trash as the hand picker in 
removing the cotton from the bolls. 

This latest attempt to replace 
hand-picking may be called the life 


work of L. C. Stuckenborg, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. who has been reared on 
cotton plantations and has devoted 
many years to studying various 
plans to economize the picking by 
use of some portable machine. He 
admits that he received his real in- 
spiration leading up to the perfec- 
tion of the present machine, when 
watching a cow which had broken 
down the gates and wandered: into 
his cotton fields. Cows will eat cot- 
ton for the seeds embedded in the 
fiber and as this cow went from 
plant to plant, he noticed the ease 
with which the cotton was removed 
from the bolls by the animal's rough 
tongue. 


After experiments extending over 
fourteen vears, he perfected two re- 
volving brushes encased in a small 
metal frame about the size of a 
man’s double fists. The brushes 
were made to revolve inwardly or 
toward one another, thus creating a 
comb-like movement and when these 
were placed against the cotton, pull- 
ed it free from the bolls without 
collecting any part of the boll or 
leaves of the plant. Then, having 
solved this plan for removing the 
cotton, he adopted the much-tried 
suction idea for carrying the cotton 
to the receptacle which was to re- 
ceive it. A flexible tube connecting 
with a bag on the machine did the 
trick. 


Each machine carries a complete 


electric power plant. The tractor 
engine furnishes sufficient electric 
power to operate the eight motors 


required to run the machine.’ The 
brushes in the leads are driven by a 
flexible drive shaft about three feet 
long, which is connected to a small 
motor suspended about halfway 
down the suction tube. The four 
picker motors driving the revolving 
brushes are rated at 1/50th horse- 
power, 5,000 r. p. m., 110 volts. After 
the cotton completes its trip 
through the tube and just before it 
drops into the bag, it given a 
thorough cleaning by fanning, an- 
other motor operating a blower as 
well as providing the suction power. 
The blower motors are 1/5 horse- 
power, 5,000 r. p. m., 110 volts. The 
generator is a 1% kva., 2,700 r. p. m., 
110 volt, three-phase, 90-cycle, self- 
excited alternator equipped with a 
small control panel. 


There 


1S 


are four picking tubes to a 
machine. Supported overhead by a 
balance arrangement, the pickers 
are suspended with such lightness 
and flexibility that even child 
could shift them about with ease. 
The machine as it passes through 
the field can pick eight rows. The 
negro, and several have been tried 
on the machine, finds no trouble in 
using it and in checking up his work 
it has been found that where he for- 
merly picked 100 pounds by hand, 
he has been picking 400 pounds by 
machine with only a few days’ train- 
ing. 

Cotton carefully picked as soon as 
ripe by the electric picker is smooth 
and even. When picked by hand it 
goes to the gin in matted lumps and 


in ginning many of the fibers be- 
come “gin cut.”- Pieces of cut seeds 
are left in the bales. Each of these 
defects lowers the grade and the 
price. These bad qualities increase 
steadily the longer cotton is left un- 
picked after it is ripe. 

“But the cotton grower who uses 
the new electric picker can pick all 
his crop as fast as the cotton be- 
comes ripe, securing the color that 


is required to make the better 
grades,” said H. M. Cottrell, of the 
Cotton Picker Company, at Arkan- 
sas, who is closely watching the 
demonstration machine at Little 
Rock. “This machine picks the cot- 
ton free from leaves, burrs, trash, 
sand and dirt, making it meet fully 
the requirements for the highest 


grades from the standpoint of clean- 
liness,” 

“The cotton grower who picks his 
crop with the elctric picker avoids 
all these losses and can market 
every pound with a grade of good 
midding or better,” said Mr. Cottrell. 
“He can pick all his cotton as soon 


Research and Its Application to the « 


Mill. 
When the term research is spoken 
of we usually think of something 


very complicated and something re- 
mote from the routine work which 
we grind out every day. There is a 


perfectly natural tendency for the 
average person, whenever a new 


subject is mentioned, at once to pic- 
ture to himself all kinds of obscure 
and difficult things, and it is very 
seldom that he thinks of it as in 
any way connected with the things 
that are always directly before him, 
says E. D. Walen in “Builders,” the 
magazine of Lockwood, Greene & 
CO. 

One of the basic principles of re- 
search, and one which fs absolutely 
essential, is exact knowledge of 
what is happening. This sounds 
simple, but the great bulk of re- 
search is nothing more than the ob- 
serving and recording of things 
which happen under varied condi- 
tions, and the compilation of these 
observations in terms which may be 
easily understood. 

Much valuable research work 
could be done in any kind of busi- 


ness if those concerned could only 
grasp the full significance of the 
term and attempt to apply it to 
their every day work. This is all 
the more true in cotton mills, where 
there are so many different proc- 
esses and sO many variations in 


It has been re- 
nine-tenths of the dif- 
ficulties experienced in mills, and, 
indeed, in many other forms of bus- 
arise from failure to know ex- 
what is happening. This, af 
first, sounds severe, but it is not 
very far from the truth. If this 
fundamental conception of research 
could be applied to the fullest ex- 
tent, what might not be accomplish- 
ed? Unconsciously, we all try to 
apply it, and we are all more or less 
successful, as the case may be. 
How can research be applied to 
the mill? First, the superintend- 


stock and product. 
marked that 


iness, 
actly 


as it ripens and while it is white. 
His cotton does not lose in weight 
from weathering while wunpicked. 


His cotton is picked clean and gins 
to make a good grade. Under the 
average conditions through the cot- 


ton belt, one-third of the cotton is 
picked clean and brings as much 
money as the other two-thirds of 


the crop that, from delayed picking, 
is damaged in color and dirty. The 
Stuckenborge picker can prevent this 
loss when.in general use and every 
year will add one-third to the total 
value of the entire cotton crop of 
the United States.” 


On the demonstrating machine, 
as described above, the pickers 
attached to an Indiana tractor, 


which has been selected by the Cot- 
ton Picker Company of America, the 
corporation holding’ the patent 
rights, as well suited for use in the 
cotton fields. The electrical equip- 
ment including: eight motors, a gen- 
erator and panel board to a ma- 
chine, were supplied by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 


ents and overseers should make sure 


that they know exactly what each 
machine is doing, how it is set. and 
what its mechanical condition is. 
Undoubtedly many, if not all. feel 
that they already are sure of these 
things; but here. it is well to re- 
member that the man never lived 
who did not make mistakes. Next. 


a thorough knowledge should be had 
of the way in which the fixers and 
section hands adjust their machines 

not the way they are supposed to 
adjust them, but the way they aet- 
ually do. In general, a fixer is hired 
because he has fixed a particular 
type of machine before, and there 
the matter stops. If overseers al- 
ways would take the trouble to ed- 
ucate their fixers and section hands 
Lo fix machines in the way that 
suited to their particular work and 
system of organization, they could 
feel reasonably assured that the 
work was being done the best 
possible manner. 

Most of us, mill men included, are 
interested in research, and nearly all 
of us look toward the unusual and 


is 


in 


the difficult in order to obtain the 
benefits of research. Usually we 
have in mind only the radical re- 


sults of research, such as the inven- 
tion or development of the nitrogen 
lamp, steam turbine, and things of 
that character. We would do well 
to consider the things entering into 
our own every day work, to deter- 
mine accurately from day to day 
how our machines are set and fol- 
low the production from the bale to 
the yarn in ways best calculated to 
locate the causes of poor work, if 
such is experienced. 

If this is done conscientiously, to- 
gether with the training of our fix- 
and machine setters, we shall 
have accomplished the greatest step 
forward—we shall have so prepared 
the tremendously large field of in- 
dustrial research that we can then 
go into the deeper functions of re- 
search with every prospect of suc- 
cess. 
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PROTECTION 


Cotton “Hedging” is Cotton Insurance 


Never in the history of Future Exchanges has their usefulness and necessity been 
more clearly demonstrated than during the recent period of deflation. They continue 
to function despite adverse conditions, thereby furnishing and maintaining a uni- 
form price for the commodities in which they deal. Without the Exchanges at such 
a time, economic chaos would have resulted. 


Cotton Exchanges in particular are performing useful service in establishing a uni- 
form price for cotton and, although values are at present considerably below their 
intrinsic worth, it is infinitely better than the unequal range of prices which ruled in 
the fall of 1914 when the Cotton Exchanges were closed for approximately three 
months, causing a semi-panicky condition to prevail. 


During that particular period Spot Cotton in numerous instances brought a higher 
price in the interior than at ports, and there was as much as four to five cents differ- 
ence in price ranges in the same localities. This condition would not have existed 
had the Cotton Exchanges been open. Immediately upon the re-opening of the Ex- 
changes a uniform price was established. 


We strongly advise that advantage should be taken of the opportunities offered by 
the American Cotton & Grain Exchange under present economie conditions. A close 
scrutiny of the factors effecting the price of cotton, which are temporary and superfi- 
cial, prompts us to suggest the selling of Spot Cotton and buying Futures or, as an 
alternative, holding Spot Cotton and Selling Futures. This, in our judgment, affords 
a splendid price insurance to the holders of Spots. 


The American Cotton and Grain Exchange has demonstrated its worth and useful- 
ness to the cotton trade and by trading in units of ten bales and multiples thereof, 
it makes a particular appeal to the small trader in the hedging of his Spots. The 
larger operator also finds that the “American” offers great advantages as it gives 
him the opportunity in an economical and safe way to protect his purchases and sales 
in approximately the same quantities as his Spot commitments. 


Market Letters mailed free upon request, references cheerfully furnished, and all in- 
quiries will be promptly and courteously answered. 


Oliver & Houghton Ormsbee & Landecker Raymond Palmer & Co. Martin & Company 
59-61 Pearl St. 81 Broad Street 81 Broad Street 116 Broad Street 
New York New York New York New York 
Rose & Son A. T. Jennings & Co. E. L. McGuigan & Co. Eblin & Company 
24 Stone Street 88 Broad Street 24 Stone Street 33-35-37 S. William St. 
New York New York New York New York 


(These firms are members of The American Cotton & Grain Exchange Clearing 
Association, Inc. ) 
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Construction of Backed Cloths. 


A loom fixer in order to qualify to 
fill the position of an overseer of a 
weave room in a cotton mill should 
be familiar with the construction of 
backed and double cloths. His mill 
may be employed in the weaving of 
drills, prints, ducks, osnaburgs or 
other line of cotton goods, but an 
order may be received at any time 
to design and manufacture backed 
or dowble cloths. Backed and dou- 
ble cloths differ materially from 
plain or single cloths in the details 
of their composition. The plain or 
the single weave is constructed with 
one system of warp and one system 
of filling. The backed and the dou- 
ble cloths contain either two sys- 
tems of warps or two systems of fill- 
ing or both. The additional warp 
or filling is what forms the backing 
and hence we get the backed cloth. 
The backed cloth is in reality a sin- 
gle cloth on which a backing of 
warp or filling has been woven. 
Backed fabrics are not the same as 
double fabrics, although both are in 
the same class. The double texture 
will be explained in another install- 
ment of this series. This installment 
will be devoted to the-backed cloth. 
The backed fabric is useful for sev- 
eral grades of goods. If it is desired 
to weave a cloth of a very fine warp 
and filling yarn so as to present a 
closeness of texture and fineness of 
feel on the face of the goods, and 
at the same time have weight and 
strength in the cloth, then the face 
can be’ woven with the fine yarns 
and stability and weight obtained 
by adding-a heavy backing. This 
backing overcomes any flimsiness 
that might result from using fine 
threads for the face. 


Weaving With Two Systems of 
Warp and One of Filling. 

A backed eloth is one in which 
there is the usual single texture but 
on which there is another texture 
woven in the form of a backing by 
means of either additional warp or 
filling threads. A fabric thus woven 
is not a double texture. The double 
cloths are distinct from the division 
of fabrics under consideration. The 
double cloth consists of two sepa- 
rate systems of both warp and fill- 
ing, woven with the idea of increas- 
ing the weight of the goods or for 
making two thicknesses either join- 
ed together by. stitches at intervals 
or entirely separated. But the fab- 
ric which is woven on the plan of 
using either two systems of warp 
and one system of filling or two sys- 
tems of filling and one of warp, is 


created with a view of offering an 


opportunity to add strength, firm- 
ness, elasticity and weight to goods 
in which the face filling or the face 
warp or both are too fine to make 
substantial goods. In cases in which 
it is desired to weave a very fine 
face on the goods and fine yarns are 
required, the resulting lack of 
strength is overcome by the addi- 
tion of a backing. The scheme of 
the drafting of designs of this na- 
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COMPLETE. 
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ture is shown in Figure 1. The face 
weave can be of any description ap- 
propriate for the combination de- 
sired and in this case it is the com- 


Fire Without Having 


mon four harness twill woven alone 
two up and two down. This weave 
is marked A. .The back chosen for 
the completed texture is also a twill 


A Cleaning Period 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


Code—Shepperson's 
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EDWARD L. PATTON & COMPANY 


81 Broad Street, NEW YORK 


3536 
Tel. BROAD 3749 
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effect, although it could be a satin 
weave, basket or plain draft. This 
backing weave is marked B. The 
first operation consists in bringing 
Lhe twill weave from section A down 
on the new draft paper as shown in 
section C. 

The first thread of the warp af 
the left is taken down to the first 
position in the corresponding place 
on the new draft. And then the 
second thread is placed in its na- 
ture on the new design bv counting 
every other thread alternately. 
Starting at the left therefore we 
have one of the warp threads up on 
the new design. The next space on 
the new draft must be left open as it 
belongs to the system of backing 
threads to be cared for later. The 
third spate belongs to the face warp 
but as this thread is down, the space 
is leff blank. The next thread is the 
same, but the next one is up on the 
face warp and therefore is marked 
as up in the space in the new draft. 
The same plan is followed with 
warp threads two, three and four of 
the face so we get the result shown. 
Next the back warp threads are 
transposed to the new draft. The 
threads from. the back in section B 
are carried to section D on precise- 
ly the same plan as illustrated in 
the transposing of the face warp 
threads to the new draft. This gives 
the completed draft. Section E 
shows the arrangement of the warp 
threads, which are represented by 
the round dots, as they lie in the 
texture in relation to the filling 
which is represented by the line ex- 
tending from side to side. It will 
be noticed that there are always two 
warp threads up and two down. 
Weaving With Two Systems of Fill- 

ing and One System of Warp. 

We next reverse the conditions 
and prepare to draft a design in 
which there shall be two systems of 
filling and only one system of warp. 
This type of weave is presented in 
Figure 2 in which we use an ordi- 
narily diagonal as the face, shown 
in section F. When these threads 
are transposed to the new draft pa- 
per according to the plan explained 
above, we get the result shown in 
section H. 

The backing in section I is amply 
a four harness twill of the ordinary 
class, but any other weave of a simi- 
lar order might be used. These 
backing threads are transposed to 
the new draft as formerly and we 
obtain the completed draft as ex- 
hibited. Seetion K shows the inter- 
lacings of the two systems of filling, 
resulting from this weave, in its re- 


lation to the intersections of the 
single system of warp threads. As 


it is not intended that the backing 
systems of yarns in any of these 
goods be seen through the face sys- 
tems, if is important that all of the 
backing picks be effectually covered 
by the face picks. Each succeeding 
pick must cover any portion of the 
pick previously placed and not al- 
ready covered, Double cloths will 
be considered next. 
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Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles 


cA Series «Articles By W. C. DODSON, B. E. 


CHAPTER XXII 
WATER IN THE DYEHOUSE 

Imperfect bleaching, such as yellow spots, a 
general yellowish coat to the goods, brown spots 
and harshness in the finished goods can all be 
caused by improper water. Gummy spots on 
bleached goods also develop at times and cause 
considerable trouble if water is bad. 

Practically all bleaching; and many dyeing 
troubles are directly traceable-to impure water, so 
a fairly thorough consideration of water, its im- 
purities and their effects on the goods and chem- 
icals is necessary at this point. 

There are two or more classes of impure water 
but the only class we will attempt to deal with is 
that one affecting the dyer and bleacher. It is 
well at this point to set forth the sources of water 
possible for use in the dyehouse. These con- 
sist of : 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 


City water. 

Artesian well water. 

Surface water, such as lakes and rivers: 
Shallow well water, including springs. 

(e) Rain water. 

(a) City Water: Asa rule this type of water 
is satisfactory for use in both dyeing and bleach- 
ing. Most of the impurities both chemical and 
mechanical have been removed at the city pumping 
station where the water is treated somewhat as 
follows: It is first run into settling basins and 
allowed to stand for some time. Here the sunlight 
and air make some improvements on it and most 
important of all much of the mud and sand settle 
to the bottom. Sodium carboriate known as soda 
ash is also added as well as sulphate of alumina. 
the water is now drawn off near the top of the 
tank and a small amount of dissolved aluminum 
sulphate, generally known as alum, is allowed to 
run in constantly. This alum water reacts with 
the impurities, forming very fine particles of a 
gelatinous nature. The water now passes through 
a filter made of pebbles, coke, charcoal and sand 
and the impurities being in the gummy gelatinous 
form caused by the alum, are filtered out. Almost 
the same process is carried out by the patented 
purifiers installed in some mills. 

(b) Artesian Well Water: This water varies 
in quality in different localities. The author has 
even known it to vary in the same wells at dif- 
ferent times. The two cases in mind having oc- 
curred at two North Carolina mills during one 
summer. Artesian wells are merely shafts that 
are sunk into the earth until they tap reservoirs of 
water that has seeped down into chambers formed 
after or during the formation of the earth. The 
chemical make up of the walls of these chambers 
or of the channels leading to them determines in a 
large measure the chemical character of the wa- 
ter. 

(c) Surface Water: All bodies of fresh water 
are included in this source and as to whether the 
water is impure mechanically or chemically, de- 
pends largely on the nature of the locality of such 
bodies of water. Surface water ranges from very 
pure to very impure. . 

(d) Shallow Well Water: This type of water 
and spring water also get their chemical charac- 
ter from the character of the ground through 
which they seep. A spring or shallow well gets 
its water from the rain that soaks through the 
soft porous earth until it strikes non-porous rock. 


It then seeps in the direction of the rock slope and 
if a shaft is sunk into this rock it will fill with 
water, this forming a well. Springs are usually 
found near the base of a hill or on a slope near a 
rock out-cropping and merely indicate the point at 
which the seepage follows the rock and comes to 
the surface. It can easily be seen how the water 
could be affected in case the rock was of limestone. 

(e) Rain Water: The writer does not know of 
a mill that is using rain water in the dyehouse 
though no doubt this is done. Rain water is gen- 
erally supposed to be very pure, but it is possible 
for it to be just the opposite. 

When it is formed by evaporation and rises on 
account of its hghtness it finally condenses in the 
form of clouds and is eventually precipitated as 
rain. Now its comparative purity depends on the 
duration of the storm and the locality in which it 
falls. This is easily explained. In a locality where 
there are a great many factories burning coal or 
where there are chemical plants, the air is filled 
with sulphur, chlorine and other gasses and dust. 
When the rain falls in such a place it absorbs 
much of these gasses. So much for the effect of 
the locality. Now if the rain lasts long enough it 
will completely cleanse the atmosphere and after 
the first hour or so of fall it will be much purer 
mechanically and chemically. 


Now that we have seen how water can become 
impure let us see what the impurities are and 
how some of them affect the dver and bleacher. 
We will first list the more important ones and then 
discuss them: 

1. Calcium impuirties (“limestone water’’). 

2. Magnesium impurities (very similar to 
limestone water’’). 

3. lron impurities. 

4. Acid impurities. 

1 and 2. Calcium Impurities: These impurities 
occur more often and no doubt cause more trou- 
ble than all the others, with the exception of the 
magnesium impurities. Since the two are so sim- 
ilar in results we will speak of them both under 
one heading. 

They occur in the form of the soluble chlorides, 
sulphates and bicarbonates. Now when ordinary 
soap is placed in water containing these impuri- 
ties a reaction occurs forming insoluble gummy 
masses which precipitate onto the machines and 
the goods. The soap does not foam well or at all 
and its cleansing power is partially or wholly de- 
stroyed until all such impurities have been pre 
cipitated. This precipitation not only makes it 
more difficult to turn out good work, but also costs 
the mill considerably more for soap. This is the 
result with soap in “hard” water. Some dyestuffs 
suffer just as badly. 

To remedy this type of hard water, the chem- 
icals usually used are soda ash and calcium hy- 
droxide—preferably together. If these chemicals 
are poured and well mixed in a tank of the hard 
water the impurities’ will be precipitated and the 
water can be drawn off the top and used. Often 
their addition to ‘the soap bath or dye bath just 
prior to the entry of the soap or dye will mate- 
rially help the situation. 

3. Iron Impurities: Iron ore is distributed so 
generally that most all localities have soluble iron 
compounds in their water. It is especially bad in 
iron mining communities and its effects on soap 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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(“By J. Huebner. 

The load under which a fabric 
breaks when a tensile strain is ap- 
plied has hitherto usually been con- 
sidered as a true indication of its 
strength, and the effect of the pro- 
cesses through which a fabric has to 
pass and the chemical agents em- 
ployed in these processes has, as a 
rule, been judged by its tensile 
strain. It has, however, been found 
that the resistance of a fabric to 
bursting or to ripping affords often 
valuable additional information, and 
in many cases a bursting or a rip- 
ping test can replace the more te- 
dious tensile test. 

The four types of cotton fabric 
‘LL, IL, UL, IV.) tested were of a 
high quality and purity, uniformity 
of structure and minimum weight 
with maximum tensile strain were 
the ruling factors in their produc- 
tion. They were made from yarns 
spun from long stapled cotton, and 
a method of scouring was used 
which caused uniform purity and 
minimum reduction in strength. 

It may, therefore, be assumed that 


tests of an average fabric may give 
appreciably higher figures for both 


the greatest and the least variations 
in strength when compared with the 
four fabrics under consideration. It 


"A paper read before the Society 
of Dyers and colorists. 


able capacity — 


thrust — Positive 


should be pointed out that most of 
the average figures given are the re- 
sults of testing hundreds of pieces, 
a fact which should enhance the 
value af these figures considerably. 
Wherever possible the greatest and 
the least variations in the strength 
of fabrics of the same type are giv- 
en. A study of these figures will 
show that, when ascertaining the ef- 
fect of chemical agents, or of proc- 
esses, upon the strength of a fabric, 
too much value should not be at- 
tached to average figures which are 
the résults of a small number of 
tests. 

The average weights, in ounces 
per square yard, of the scoured fab- 
rics tested were—l, .74: Il. 3.20: 
Iil., 2.36; TV., 1.93. 

The mean counts of the warp and 


weft varns in the scoured fabrics 
were as follows: 
Warp Weft 
The tensile strain of the fabrics 
was ascertained on a Goodbrand ma- 
chine. Each strip of fabric tested 
was two inches wide, and it was 
frayed along both edges to ensure 
that every thread should be firmly 
held in the chips during testing. The 
clips were 6% inches apart. Ten 
tests, warp and weft way, respect- 
ively, were carried out on éach 


piece. 
Varying Strains. 
The tensile strain in all the 
tested varies as follows: 
Warp Way. 


Greatest Variation 


176 to 132 or 
142 to 92 or 
wie 104 to 68 or 

Least Variation— 

147 to 142 or 
116 to 113 or 
95 to 93 or 
7i to 70 or 


Weft Way. 
Greatest Variation— 


pieces 


44 ibs. 
50 ibs. 
36 lbs. 
14 lbs. 


lbs. 
3 
2 lbs. 
lb. 


147 to 110 or 37 Ibs. 
Se SS 120 to 88 or 32 Ibs. 
bw 122 to 101 or 21 Ibs. 
74 to 55 or 19 lbs. 

Least Variation— 

158 to 156 or 2 lbs. 
105 to 102 or 3 lbs. 
.... 6 to 64 or 1 Ib. 
79 to 77 or 2 Ibs. 

In the next table the highes! 


mean, the lowest mean, 


and the 


grand mean tensile strain of all the 


fabrics tested is given: 


Warp Way. 


Grand 
Mean 

of all the 

Highes! Lowes! Fabrics 
Mean Mean Tested 


{..157.2 lbs. 
lbs. 


128.5 lbs. 
1041 lbs. 


142.0 lbs. 
120.3 lbs. 


‘in the 


.104.2 lbs. 80.7 lbs. 89.9 Ibs. 

76.3 lbs. 56.4 lbs. 70.3 Ibs. 
Weft Way Grand 

ofall the 


Mean Mean Tested 
Highest Lowest Fabrics 
{.. 158.7 ibs. 133.8 lbs. 146.2 lbs. 
IT. . 135.6 lbs. 103.4 lbs. 121.1 lbs. 
IIT. . 108.6 lbs. 64.8 lbs. 88.0 lbs. 


IV.. 82.8 lbs. 50.3 lbs. 71.4 lbs. 

In. paper-festing the bursting 
strain is frequently considered as a 
suitable test of strength and quality. 
Apparatus for ascertaining the 
bursting strains of papers have been 
in use for many years, and the type 
in which the paper is burst Dy 
means of an inflated rubber dia- 
phragm (Mullen) seems to give the 
most satisfactory results. Numer- 
ous bursting tests have shown that 
papers made on the Fourdrinier 
machine, which are as a rule strong- 
er in the machine way, and weaker 
in the cross way, invariably burst im 
one direction, whilst hand-made pa- 
pers and uniform gelatine or cellu- 
lose films vary; they burst in all di- 
rections, and with these bursting 
frequently proceeds in more than 
one direction simultaneously. 

It was founds impossible at the 
time when the experiments had to. 
he earried out to obtain a suitable 
apparatus quickly. A temporary ap- 
paratus was therefore constructed 
College of Technology engi- 
Continued on Page 16.) 
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Restraining Order to Prevent Sale of by restraining order issued by Judge 


Priscilla Mills Stock. Bis Ray in Gast 
of certain stock! 


cilla Mills, Gastonia, N. C.. 


held on Tuesday, has been held up subscriptions. 
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olders. 


Bonded for 
20 and 10 Years 


To the mill owner, the Bond behind the 
Barrett Specification Roof means more 
than protection against roof repair ex- 
pense— 

It really means freedom from all roof 
troubles. 

For this Free Surety Bond, issued by 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company of Baltimore, is positive proof 
that the roof was laid by a roofing contrac- 
tor who has earned a reputation for honest 
dependable work. Only such roofers are 
permitted to lay Barrett Specification 
Bonded Roofs. . 


And it is also positive proof that a 
Barrett Inspector was present of the job— 
present to see that the highest grade pitch 
and felt were used to insure maximum 

. strength and durability; that the surface 
S of gravel or slag is of sufficient thickness 
| to give as high a degree of fire protection 

as any roof can possibly provide. Barrett 

‘ Specification Bonded Roofs take the lowest 
S rate of fire insurance. 


The Bond Behind the Barrett Specification Root 


When a roof is built by a reliable roofer 
in strict conformance with the Barrett 
Specification, it is practically impossible 
for leaks or other roof troubles to develop 
until long after the expiration of the 20 or 
10 Year bonded period. That is why these 
roofs cost less per year of service than any 
other kind of flat roofs. 


Groves Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., 
whose plant is illustrated below, is one of 
the many progressive manufacturing con- 
cerns of the South who are profiting by 
the unequalled economy of Barrett Speci- 
fication Bonded Roofs. The roof of this 
plant, laid in 1915, is bonded for 20 years. 


Full details regarding these Bonded Roofs and copies 
of The Barrett Specifications sent free on request. 


The Gail company <> 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dellas Nashville 
Syracuse Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth 
Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown 
Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus 
Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo 
Baltimore Omaha Houston Denver Jacksonville 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Ltd. Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8S. 


Barrett Specification 20-year Bonded Roof on Groves 
Mills, Gastonia,N.C. Eng: Mayes Eng. Co. Charlotte. Cont: 
J.A.Grandy, Charlotte. Rfr: A. Y. Bond, Inc. Greensboro 


It was alleged in the restraining 

nia, on complaint order that the mill was promoted 
——— The sale, for selfish interests, that it had been 

The proposed sale of a large num- according to recent advertisements badly managed, that 

ber of shares of stock in the Pris- by Mr. Mayes, was to have been held 


extravagant 
sums had been spent in the erection 
which to satisfy claims of the mill against of a costly building and 
was advertised by J. H. Mayes, presi- certain stockholders who had not corporation was in a state of insolv- 
dent and treasurer of the mill, to be made final payment on their stock ency. On the strength of these al- 
legations the injunction was issued 


that 
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and the advertised sale of stock was 
called off. The defendant, the Pris- 
cilla Spinning Company, is cited to 
make answer to the complaint on 
December 10th and show cause why 
a receiver should not be appointed 
for the corporation. 

In answer to the restraining or- 
der, Attorney Shannonhouse stated 
to a group who had gathered at the 
mill office for the sale that he was 
glad the injunction had been issued, 
in that it gave the defendant cor- 
poration an excellent chance to 
make reply to the charges in the 
order, which he alleged were false 
and unfair. He stated that the mill 
company had endeavored in every 
possible way to collect the subscrip- 
tions to the stock of the mill without 
resorting to legal process. He fur- 
ther stated that the officers and di- 
rectors of the mill had been ex- 
tremely economical -in the handling 
of the business of the firm and that 
wholesale charges of incompetency 
and extravagance were false. J. H. 
Mayes, president of the mill, con- 
curred in these statements. The de- 
fendant company will make answer 
by December 10th. The text of the 
restraining order is as follows: 


The Complaint. 

In the Superior Court, State of 
North Carolina, Gaston County. 

F. M. Francum, R. Winchester 
Rankin and Harry Shuford and all 
others who desire to come in as par- 
ties plaintiffs in this action, 

vs. 

Priscilla Spinning Company, J. H. 
Mayes, President and Treasurer of 
the Priscilla Spinning Company, and 
J. H. Mayes. 

The plaintiffs complaining of the 
defendants, allege: 

i. That the defendant, the Pris- 
cila Spinning Company, is a cor- 
poration chartered under the laws 
of the State of North Carolina. 

2. That the defendant, J. H. Mayes, 
President and Treasurer, is acting 
President and Treasurer of the said 
defendant corporation. 

3. That on or about the....... day 
fendant, J. H. Mayes, as the plain- 
tiffs are informed and believe, in an 
effort to promote his own interest, 
started and promoted a movement 
for the purpose of organizing a cor- 
poration for the manufacture of 
cotton goods, representing that the 
plant or principal place of business 
of such corporation would be in the 
County of Gaston, State of North 
Carolina, and sought and solicited 
subscriptions to stock in the hands 
of the plaintiffs and various other 
persons and parties representing 
that such corporation would consist 
of 10,000 shares of par value of $100 
(One Hundred Dollars) per share, 
and the plaintiffs herein, and as the 
plaintiffs are informed and believe, 
others joining in this suit, relied on 
the representation that the said full 
amount of 10,000 shares of par value 
of $100 (One Hundred Dollars) per 
share would be fully subscribed and 
collected, signed such subscription 
list, and took stock as follows, to- 
wit: The plaintiff F. M. Francum, 
fifty shares; the plaintiff R. Win- 
chester Rankin, fifty shares; and 
the plaintiff Harry Shuford, fifty 
shares, and subsequent thereto, re- 
lying on the representation as afore- 
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said, the said Francum purchased 
the subscription rights of another 
party to ten additional shares and 
the said Rankin, relying on the rep- 
resentation as aforesaid, purchased 
the subscription rights of another 
party to twelve additional shares. 

4. That subsequent thereto, the 
said Francum, relying on such rep- 
resentation, paid the call of $1,000 
(One Thousand Dollars) on such 
subscription, and the said R. Win- 
chester Rankin paid the call of §&1,- 
000 (One Thousand Dollars) on the 
said 50 shares. That as the plain- 
tiffs are informed and believe, the 


defendant Mayes wrongfully and 
knowingly, through himself and 
agents, solicited and accepted a 


large number of subscriptions ag- 
gregating a large sum of. the 
amounts subscribed, which are to- 
tally insolvent and uncollectable, 
and which the defendant Mayes 
knew, or had reasonable grounds to 
know, were insolvent and uncollect- 
able. That on the ist day of August, 
1920, and the ist day of January, 
1921, and the ist day of April, 1921, 
the said corporation purported, 
through its officers and directors, to 
make three calls or assessments on 
such subscription aggregating 30 
per cent, and the same not having 
been paid, the said J. H. Mayes, as 
president and treasurer, is advertis- 
ing the shares or interests of the 
aforesaid plaintiffs and others to be 
sold at the office of the Priscilla 
Spinning Company, near Ranlo, 
North Carolina, on the 28th day of 
November, 1921, at the hour of 10 
o'clock a. m. 

5. That as the plaintiffs are in- 
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formed and believe, the said J. H. 
Mayes, by himself and his agents, 
has mismanaged the affairs of such 
corporation in that before collecting 
the subscriptions, or a sufficient 
amount thereof, proceeded to con- 
struct or erect an unnecessarily ex- 
pensive building at or near Ranlo, 
and has mismanaged or extrava- 
gantly spent the assets of such cor- 
poration, and has rendered a state- 
ment which is more or less indefi- 
nite in that it does not show except 
in a general way certain items of 
expenses such as pay-rolls and other 
items, and as the plaintiffs are in- 
formed and believe, the said plant 
cannot be completed and equipped 
with machinery for manufacturing 
purposes for which it was intended 
for the said sum of $1,000,000 (One 
Million Dollars) capital stock, due 
principally to the extravagant and 
unnecessary and wasteful expendi- 
ture of the money and assets of such 
corporation in the construction of 
the said mill building and tenement 
house, and for the further reason 
that as the plaintiffs are informed 
and believe, a large sum of the 
amounts subscribed as aforesaid will 
not and cannot be collected. 

6. That as the plaintiffs are in- 
formed and believe, if the said J. H. 
Mayes and his agents are allowed to 
proceed with the collection of the 
subscriptions of the plaintiffs and 
subscription of others joining in this 
litigation, and the same is spent by 
the said Mayes and his agents in an 
effort to complete the said plant, the 
plaintiffs will suffer irreparable 
damages in that a large amount can- 
not be collected, and as the plain- 


tiffs are informed and believe, the 
uncollected amounts will be taken 
as Treasury Stock by such corpora- 
tion and being worth, as the plain- 
tiffs are informed and believe, much 
less than par value, the plaintiffs 
will thereby suffer irreparable loss 
and damages. 

7. That as the plaintiffs are in- 
formed and believe, such plant can- 
not be completed under the present 
subscription list or in the condition 
it is In as aforesaid except at great 
loss to the subscribers of stock, and 
it is to the interest of these plaintiffs 
and all other subscribers of stock 
joining in this litgiation, for such 
property to be placed in the hands 
of a receiver and the affairs of such 
corporation wound up under the su- 
pervision of the court. 

8. That as the plaintiffs are in- 
formed and believe, the said J. H. 
Mayes, acting as President and 
Treasurer, and his agents. has 
wrongfully released certain sub- 
scribers to stock, forcing the cor- 
poration, as the plaintiffs are in- 
formed and believe, to take and 
hold such stock as Treasury Stock, 
when the same is worth less than 
par as aforesaid, thereby causing ir- 
reparable loss to the plaitiffs. 

9. That as the plaintiffs are in- 
formed and believe, if the present 
management and purposes of the of- 
ficers of such corporation is con- 
tinued, there is eminent danger that 
said corporation will become insol- 
vent. 

10. That as the plaintiffs are in- 
formed and believe, if the defendant 
are not restrained and enjoined 
from selling the stock of the plain- 
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tiffs and the stock of other subscrib- 
ers, the same will be sacrificed and 
the plaintiffs will suffer irreparable 
damage and injury. 

Wherefore, the plaintiffs pray: 

1. That the defendants be requir- 
ed to show cause before the Judge 
for Jurisdiction of the cause at a 
date to be fixed, why a receiver shall 
not be appointed. 

2. And that the sale of stock be 
restrained and enjoined. 

3. For the costs of the action. 

4. For such other and further re- 
lief as the plaintiffs are in law and 
equity entitled. 


Dyestulf Suit is Settled. 

The suit of Edgar Levinstein 
against E. l.-du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, alleging breach of con- 
tract for supplying dvestuffs to the 
plaintiff, which has been pending 
for some time in the United States 
District Court at Boston, has been 
withdrawn and the matters of dif- 
ference between Levinstein and the 
Du Pont Company have been amica- 
bly adjusted and settled out of 
court and the suit dismissed. 


Among the Fresh Meat. 


Among those who will travel the 
hot sands at the meeting of the 
Oasis Shrine at Charlotte, N. C.. on 
December 6th and Tth. the follow- 
ing cotton manufacturers are noted: 
H. H. Boyd, Charlotte, N. C.: Osborne 
Brown, Long Island, N. C.: C. W. 
Kale, Belmont, N. €.: A. B. Kuhn. 
Newton, N. C.. and J. L. Nelson, Le- 
noir, N. C. 


THE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, 


NEWPORT 
COLORS 


—the result of American 
Chemical ingenuity and 
an unalterable determina- 
tion to build up a 100% 
American Dyestuff In- 


dustry. 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey 


Branch Sales Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


TRADE MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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Mill Accounts Solicited 


Selling Agents 
Cotton Mills 


J. H. LANE & CO. 


Barnard-Lynah, Inc. 


for 


Announce the Opening of Offices at 
321 BROADWAY 


NEAR WORTH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


O. A. BARNARD, President 
Was Formerly Managing Director of 


These boxes are built of timber taken from 
our own lands, in four styles as shown; pre- 
sent a neat appearance, and are made to 


carry heavy loads. 


We Solicit a Trial Order 


White Pine, N.C. Pine, Poplar, Oak and Chestnut 


We also manufacture Kiln-Dried and Dressed Lum- 


ber. Mill Work—Ceiling, Flooring & Mouldings 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 


Drawer 330 


HICKORY, N. C. 
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Testing the Strength of Fabrics. 
‘(Continued from Page 13. 
neering workshops. It had a rubber 
diaphragm three and one-half inches 
in diameter, and water was used to 
inflate it, but probably a disc with 
a larger diameter than the one em- 
ployed would give even better re- 
sults. It provided what I believe to 
be a reliable means of ascertaining 
the weakest direction of a fabric. A 
fabric which is considerably weaker 
In one direction than in the other 
will always burst in the weakest di- 

rection. 

In order to determine the bursting 
strain of a fabric a circular hole. 
half an inch in diameter, was punch- 
ed in the middle of the test piece, 
because it was found that a hole al- 
lows the fabric to give way more 
readily along the line of least re- 
sistance, whereas if a slit, half an 
inch long, is cut into the test piece 
the direction of the burst follows 
that of the slip practically in all 
cases, except where the difference 
in strength between warp and weft 
is very marked. 

The bursting strains, in pounds 
per square inch, are given below. 
Although the figures represent 
pounds per square inch, they are, as 
will be seen later, comparable with 
the tensile. and the ripping strains. 
The figures found in columns A, B, 
and C represent the mean values of 
a large number of tests: 


A B C 
Highest Lowest Grand 
Mean Mean Mean 
14.0 ibs. 14.50 ibs. 
Il. ...44.75 Ibs. 10.2lbs. 12.91 lbs. 


Tit... .41.00 lbs. 7.5 lbs. 9.50 lbs. 
TV.... 8.75 lbs. 5.5 Lbs. 7.37 lbs. 

The ratio between the sums of all 
the tensile strains of warp and wept 
obtained, when divided by two, and 
the mean bursting strains, are as 
follows: 


Mean 
Bursting 
Mean Strain Per 
Tensile Square 
Strain Inch Ratio 


10.01 to4 


9.52 to 1 


1. .445.1 Ibs. 14.50 lbs. 
IL. .4123.0 lbs. 12.91 lbs. 
IIl.. 90.7 lbs. 9.50 Ibs. 9.57 to 1 
IV.. 73.6 lbs. 7.37 ibs. 9.99 to 1 

The figures show that the burst- 
ing strain is comparable with the 
tensile strain. and that it affords a 
reliable indication of the strength of 
these fabrics. 

It should, however, be pointed out 
that the tensile strain, warp and 
weft way, of the four fabries under 
consideration is fairly uniform, and 
that the above conclusion would not 
apply to fabrics which are appre- 
ciably weaker in one direction than 
in the other. In such eases the 
bursting strain would undoubtedly 
indicate the weaker direction. It 
would therefore be directly com- 
parable with the tensile strain of 
the weakest direction of the fabric. 
but it would always be below the 
mean Of the tensile strain warp and 
weft ways. As a fabric will, in most 
cases, give way in its weakest direc- 
tion, its bursting strain will, there- 
fore, afford a true indication of_its 
actual strength. The fact that burst- 
ing tests can be carried out much 
more rapidly than tensile tests, and 


that less fabric is required, shotld 


applied at right 
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further enhance the value of this 
method of testing. 

In order to ascertain the effect on 
the bursting strain of the half-inch 
hole in the test pieee, a large num- 
ber of bursting tests were carried 
out in which test pieces with and 
without the hole were employed. 

The ratios of the bursting ‘strains 
of unwounded fabrics to those of 
wounded fabrics aré as follows: 

Unwounded Wounded 

Fabrics Fabrics 


Mean Mean 
Bursts Bursts Ratio 
I... .50.958 14.93 3.426 to 1 
Il.... 46.041 13.11 3.512 to 1 
Ill... .34.395 9.43 3.647 to 1 
V....26.425 3.455 to 1 


The ratios of the bursting strains 
of the four unwounded fabrics to 
those of the corresponding wounded 
fabrics being practically the same, 
all the bursting tests were carried 
out on test pieces into which a hole 
of half an inch in diameter had been 
punched, because the life of the 
rubber diaphragm is very much 
shorter with the higher pressure re- 
quired to burst the unwounded fab- 
ric. 

It is well known that testing by 
hand in order to ascertain the re- 
sistance of.a fabric to a ripping 
strain. i. e.. to detect tendering of a 
fabric, is carried out daily in the 
bleach works, the dyehouse, and the 
print works.. No attempt seems, 
however, to have been made hith- 
erto to carry out more accurate 
tests by the aid of suitable appar- 
atus. although, as might be expect- 
ed, such tests should provide valua- 
ble information with regard to the 
effect upon the fabric, of the many 
processes through which it has to 
pass, and the chemical agents which 
are employed in these processes. 
Investigation of the strains requir- 
ed to rip plain fabrics shows that, 
compared with the tensile strain of 
a two-inch strip, the former is re- 
markably low. - This. is due to the 
fact that the strain has to be borne 
in succession by one or two threads 
of warp or weft respectively. A rip- 
ping -test reveals in many cases 
much more readily any tendering or 
change which may have taken 
place in a fabric than does a ten- 
sile or a bursting test. Further, m 
the wear and tear of a fabric its 
weakness is more often revealed 
when subjected to a ripping than to 
a tensile or a bursting strain. 

After numerous experiments, the 
method for determining the ripping 
strain of a fabric was adopted which 
appeared to resemble most closely 
that of manual ripping. It consists 
in cutting either the warp or the 
weft threads to a.depth of two 
inches, then fixing one end of the 
cut piece in the upper and the other 
end in the lower jaw of a “schop- 
per” paper-testing apparatus. The 
jaws were made to move apart ala 
uniform speed (3 inches per; min- 
ute) for a distance approximating 
to two inches, and the strain was 
angles to the 
threads to be broken. Twenty tests 
were made on each sample, ten 
warp and ten weft way, but a read- 
ing was taken each time the lever 
of the machine became stationary. 
As a rule two to four readings were 
thus obtained from each test. 

The ripping strains, in pounds, of 
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(he scoured fabries are given in the 
following tables: 


Warp Way. 
Mean 
ofall the 
Highest Lowest Samples 
Mean Mean Tested 
I. 2.75 3.69 
Il, . ,.4.25 2.40 3.58 
357 2.47 2.99 
IV...3.46 2.24 2.60 
Weft Way. 
Mean 
of all the 
Highest Lowest Samples 
Mean Mean Tested 
290°. 3.35 
2.90 3.40 
Iil....3.46 2.23 2.98 
2.70 


In the following table a compari- 
son between the mean tensile and 
the mean ripping strains is given: 


Mean Mean 
Tensile Strains Ripping Strains 
Warp Weft Warp Weft 
146.7 3.64 3.42 
Il... .424.7 121.3 3.69 3.45 
Ill.... 90.64 90.8 3.04 3.02 
73.4 2.59 2.64 


The figures show that the ripping 
strains of the lighter fabrics, when 
compared with those of the heavier 


fabrics, are proportionally much 
higher. 
The ratio between the mean 


bursting strains, and the sums of all 
the ripping strains of warp and 
weft, when divided by two, is as fol- 
lows: 


Mean Mean 
Bursting Ripping 
Strain Strain Ratio 
14.50 3.53 44ito1 
3.57 3.61 to 1 
9.50 3.015 3.15 to 1 
7.37 2.615 282 to 1 


So far plain fabrics only have been 
dealt with. With a plain weave it is 
impossible to use as many threads 
per inch as with a weave such as 
matt, but in the former every thread 
is held more securely in position 
than in the latter. This is the rea- 
son why the ripping strain of plain 
fabrics is so low, because when the 
strain is applied the threads ore 
broken one by one in regular suc- 
cession, whilst in a less firmly unit- 
ed fabric the threads are capable of 
sliding when under strain, which 
prevents them from being’ broken 
singly. 

A comparison of the tensile strain, 
the bursting and the ripping strain 
of a plain fabric, a 2x2, a 3x3, a 4x4 
matt, a 4xi warp, and a ix4 weft 
sateen, woven from the same qual- 
ity and quantity of yarn, is given in 
the following table: 


Tensile Bursting Ripping 
Strain Strain Strain 
lbs. Mm.p. 


Warp Weft Warp Weft 


Plain— 97.4 131.7 1487 56 64 
2x2— 95.7 1200 1725 200 210 
3x3— 87.2 113.1 1787 28.0 27.0 
4x4— 88.2 1000 214.41 43.0 410 

Sateen— 
4xi—107.0 115.0 155 1.0 6.0 


ix4—104.0 1114.0 19.0 90 8.0 

It will be observed that with the 
exception of the sateens the increas- 
ed ripping and bursting strains are 
accompanied by decreased tensile 
strain, 

For structural reasons a sateen 
cannot be equally strong in both di- 
rections. 
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A further series of experiments 
was carried out in order to ascer- 
tain the effect of bleaching, of mor- 
danting, and of dyeing, upon the 
tensile and the ripping strain of 
fabrics. For the first experiment 
the scoured fabric was well buf 
carefully bleached, whilst in experi- 
ments (a) to (c) the scoured fabric 
was used, 

(a) Mordanted with 3 per. cent of 
tannic acid and fixed with tartar 
emetic. 

Mordanted with aluminum sul- 
pho-acetate, aged and dunged. 

‘c) Mordanted with acetate of 
iron and treated as (b). 

(d) Dyed with 3 per cent of chlo- 
razol dark green. 

(e) Dyed with 7 per cent thional 
yellow green. 


Tensile Ripping 
Strain Elongation Strain 
Lbs. Percent lbs. 
War.Wef.War.Wef.War.Wef. 
Scoured 
Fabric 
102.2 88.6 62 113 2417 2.31 
Bleached 
Fabric 
141.8 103.2 5.4 13.6 1.41 1.58 
a) ...440.0 95.8 5.6 15.0 182 2.26 
(b) ...4088 93.0 6.0 13.8 117 1.09 
(c) ... 970 926 55 14.0 150 1.42 
(d) ...106.0 86.6 5.3 15.0 2.06 2.38 
(e) 1098 95.6 56 13.8 2.32 2.39 


In another experiment the scour- 
ed fabric was padded with chro- 
mium acetate and fixed with soda. 
A comparison of the tensile, the 
bursting, and the ripping strain is 
given in the following table: 

Tensile Bursting Ripping 
Strain Strain Strain 
Warp Weft Warp Weft 
Scoured ..74.0 762. 783 261 2.87 
Padded ...848 944 7.00 128 1.28 

An examination of the table shows 
that bleaching has increased the 
tensile strain slightly, but has re- 
duced the ripping strain, particular- 
ly in the warp way. Tannic acid has 
increased the tensile strain consid- 
erably, but, except a slight reduc- 
tion in the warp way, the ripping 
strain has remained unchanged. 
Aluminum and iron mordants have 
reduced the ripping strain very con- 
siderably, whilst dyeing with a di- 
rect dyeing dyestuff, and with a sul- 
phur dyestuff respectively, has not 
appreciably affected either the ten- 
sile or the ripping strain of the fab- 
ric. A distinct increase in the ten- 
sile strain has resulted from the ap- 
plication of a chromium mordant, 
but the bursting strain of the fabric 
has been appreciably reduced, 
whilst the ripping strain, both warp 
and weft way, has been reduced 
over 50 per cent. 


Santee Mills (Bamberg Branch) 
Bamberg, 8S. C. 


W. B. MeMillan....2d Hand Carding 
Burrel Maupin ......... Loom Fixer 
Shipping Clerk 
F. S. Ramsey...... Outside Foreman 


F. 8. Ramsey...... Master Mechanic 
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Seamless—and as smooth as glass 
INSIDE AND OUT 


Strong Turned Over Top— 


Clear Entrance and Exit 
In addition to the above advantage there is no top 
sway in this or any other Laminar Roving Can. And 
the sliver always coils up evenly inside. 
We think little need be said about the quality of this 
Can—the fact that it’s a Laminar guarantees that it 
will be on the job years from now 
Make sure also that when you buy fibre trucks, boxes, 
baskets and cars that your order calls for Laminar 
Receptacles 


Well send a book on receptacies. Tell us where. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 
Sole proprietors and manufacturers 2 
New Engiand Dept.: 12 Pearl St., Boston 
Bell, Vice-Pres., 
Resident Manager 
Home Office — Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


“actories at Wilmington 
and Newark, Del. 


North Carolina Reed Co. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


LOOM REEDS 


Lino Soldered Reeds and Leese Reeds a Specialty 


Telephone 
Connections 


Working Samples 
on Request 


Is Quality Worth $.0002 to you? 


You can buy a suit of clothes for $20.00. You can 
also buy one for $50.00. But which is cheaper in the 
long run? 


You can buy trademark transfers cheap, too. Or 
you can buy the original Kaumagraph Dry Trademark 
Transfers, which cost from $.0002 to $.0008 more per 
marking. 


But which is cheaper in the long run? 

Which gives the finest marking? 

Which gives the correct impression of the quality 
of your goods? 


The name Kaumagraph, as well as the product has 
been imitated. To protect yourself be sure it is spelled 
K-a-u-m-a-g-r-a-p-h on the card of the salesman who 
calls on you, or on the letterhead of the firm from 
whom you buy your dry trademark transfers. 


Kaumagraph Dry Transfers may be applied by hand 
or by machine along the selvage, on the back or as 
end stan ps. 

Write for full information and prices. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
Established 1903 209 West 38th Street, New Yor« 
Chicago Philadelphia Hamilton, Ont. 


Boston 


(REG. >. PAT. OFF.) 


Dry) Transfers 
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Published Every Thursday by 
CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 39-41 §. C 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable 
Other Countries in 


urch St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Associate Editor 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, 


are requested. 


Contributed articles da not necessarily refiect the opinion of the 


publishers. items pertaining to new milis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


ADVERTISING 


Applicant for Membership in the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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The Lion and the Lamb. 


When we read in the daily press 
that the North branch of 
the Federation of Labor had induc- 
ed the North Carolina Farmers’ 
I'nion to affiliate and 
sign certain documents we recalled 
vividly the old fable of the lion and 
the lamb lying down together. 


Carolina 


with them 


About the only thing that they 
have in common is that both par- 
ties to the contract are habitually 
“acin’” everything and the proper 
name should be -the League of 
Agin’s. 


With the exception of that idea 
their paths diverge sharply and the 
labor union will have to 
use mufflers when they talk to the 


agitators 


farmers. 
Imagine a group of farmers who 
work ‘from sun up to sun down lis- 


tening to Thomas Failure MeMa- 
hon diseoursing upon the 44-hour 
week and telling the farmers that 


their Nired-men.shaguld not be re- 
quired to rise before 8 a. m. 

The farmers work their own chil- 
dren and hired children from the 
time they can walk and would not 
fake kindly to the that 
no child should be allowed to han- 
die a hoe until sixteen years of age. 


suggestion 


vou imagine farmers who 


Can 
have finished a year with a bare liv- 
ing flocking to town to help a lot 
of negro brick masons win a fight 
started for 
their 


which their union has 

the advancing 

wages from $10 to $12 per day. 
If the farmers believe in wnion 


labor they can not object to their 


purpose of 


hired help being unionized and de- 
manding more wages. 

Verily the word harmony will be 
an unknown quantity when the far- 
mers and the labor unions meet to- 
gether. 


Japan’s Needs. 


We note the following very terse 
and well written paragraph in the 
weekly market letter of the Hunter 


Manufacturing and Commission 
Company of New York: 
“Through the week. the Arma- 


ment Conference in Washington has 
received more attention than any- 
thing else, and deserves it because 
of its possibilities. The United States 
at present holds the bulk of the 
world’s wealth and the rest of the 
world need its aid through loans in 
order to get back on its feet, but 
the United States is not disposed to 
lend aboard while borrowing nations 
in squandering hundreds of 
millions on armies and navies. If 
an agreement can be reached along 
the lines of Secretary Hughes’ plan 
fo cut down war expenditures, cred- 
it will be loosened sufficiently to 
set the wheels of commerce moving 
again throughout the world. Noth- 
ing else could possibly be of such 
henefit to American commerce as a 
satisfactory conclusion of the pres- 
ent conference, and its affect on raw 
cotton and on cotton goods would be 
quite as marked on anything else.” 

What they have to say about the 
financial supremacy of the United 
correct and no one need 
discount the influence of money, or 
the need of money, upon the action 


persist{ 


States is 


of the nations that sit around the 
Armament Conference tables. 
Japan knows that the United 


States has the bulk of the world’s 
wealth and Japan will need money 
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m large 
vears. 


volume in the next few 

On the other hand, Japan faces 
the absolute need of more land for 
her growing millions and even if 
her intentions are good, she must 
consider her national welfare. 

The United States will not permit 
the immigration of Japanese to her 


west coast or to sparsely settled 
Mexico. 
Canada, with less than 6,000,000 


people, on more land than the Unit- 
ed States, has shut them out, while 
Australia, with 4,000,000 people, and 
Brazil, with 2,000,000, both with 
areas larger than the United States, 
denies admission to the Japs. 

The throughout the 
world with sparsely settled land and 
large areas entirely unsettled refuse 
to permit the immigration of Japan- 
ese and naturally they turn to Man- 
churia and the other possessions of 
the docile Chinese. 

We hold no brief for the Japanese 
and recognize that they are a shifty, 
tricky nation, but self preservation 
is the first law of nature and to live 
Japan must shut off her surplus 
population. 

The public sentiment of the world 
and the influence of the wealth of 
the United States tend towards suc- 
the Armament Conference 
Japan's needs apparently can 
satisfied without invading 
the rights of others and around that 
problems the great minds of the 
world are moving in a cirele. 


countries 


cess of 
but 
not be 


Labor Unions and Milk Wagons. 


Under the guidance of union lead- 
ers the wages of the men who drove 
milk wagons in New York City had 
been advanced to $7.17 per day with 
the result that the milk which the 
poor of the city were obliged to buy 
for their babies had risen in price 
to an extent that made it almost 
prohibitive and the only alternative 
of thousands of poor families was 
to reduce their milk purchases to 
an extent that endangered the 
health of their little children. 

Not even satisfied with that situa- 
tion the union agitators caused the 
demand an 
of $5.00 week 


milk wagon drivers. to 


additional wage per 


and when refused, tried to cause a 
milk famine that threatened the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of 


the babies of New York. 

A milk driver getting $7.17 per 
day and demand a further advance 
of $5 per week is an indication of 
the fact that union agitators are 
never satisfied. 

Their willingness to cause the 
death of thousands of innocent. ba- 
bies in order to get the extra $5 per 
week is typical.of the spirit of labor 
unionism. 


Thursday, December i, 1921. 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of North Carolina Meets This 
Week. 

The mid-winter meeting of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of North Carolina was held in Pine- 
hurst, N. C., on Friday and Satur- 
day of this week. Secretary Hunter 
Marshall arranged a very attractive 
program and a large number of the 

members were present. 

Special attention was paid to the 
social features of this meeting, and 
the members and guests had all the 
privileges of the famous winter re- 


sort. A full account of the meeting 
will be published ‘in our issue of 
next week. 


English Mills 521 to 714 Per Cent 
Efficient. 

Manchester, Eng—One of the best 
pieces of research work ever un- 
dertaken by the Government con- 
cerned itself with an investigation 
into the working conditions of tex- 
tile mills. It is deplorable that in 
the cry for reduction of expendi- 
ture this department should have 
been scrapped. There remains hope 
that some sort of working arrange- 
ment might be made whereby the 
cotton and other textile trades will 
help the board to carry on. 

The figures given in the report 
relative to weaving sheds were re- 
markable. They proved that on the 
average each loom in a Lancashire 
mill with the highest efficiency was 
stopped for one minute in every ten, 
while in the case of the more com- 
mon efficiency of 50 per cent, the 
loom is actually stopped during half 
the week. This of course would not 
prevail in a shed employing auto- 
matic looms which are so largely 
the vogue in the United States. 

Individual differences depend 
largely upon the kind of cloth wo- 
ven. Thus counts of 30, 16, 14: and 
i3 gave respectively efficiencies of 
71.4, 66.7, 663 and 52.1 per cent. A 
fine weft requires less re-shutting 
than a coarse weft and consequent- 
ly time is saved accordingly. There 
is a very great deal to be learned of 
the relative importance of the hu- 
man and mechanical forces in the 
processes involved. 

In winding, for example, it has 
been shown that the relation of ma- 
chine design to human requirements 
is most important. Where it Is pos- 
sible to obviate undue stretching 
and bending on the part of the op- 
erative considerably greater effi- 
ciency can be secured. The outsider 
would scarcely credit the fact that 
there are 40 operations involved in 
the work of bobbin winding with 
five more occasional operations. 

Some of these operations involve 
only a few seconds, others up to 
five minutes, but they are all essen- 
tial to the process.—Daily News Rec- 
ord. 

French Yarn Interests Locate in 

Upper Silesia. 

Berlin—According to reports from 

Poland, the worsted yarn interests 


of Northern France are _ erecting 
branch establishments in Upper 
Silesia. The name of the firm of 


Motte in Roubaix is especially men- 
tioned in this connection. 
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T. Garrett, o 
now fixing looms at the Scottam 
(Ga.) Mills. 


S. W. Engram has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
weaving at the Monroe (Ga.) Mills. 


J. C. Perkins has been promoted 
from loom fixer to second hand in 
weaving at the Monroe (Ga.) Mills. 


D. H. Whitener. of Gastonia, N. C., 
is now overseer of spinning at the 
Union Mill No. 2, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Allen Stuart has resigned as card 
grinder at the Clinchfield Mill No, 2, 
Marion, N. C. 


John C. Stround has aécepted the 
position of general overseer of card- 
ing at the Loray Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C. 


M. H. MeClendon has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Division 
No. 1 of the Loray Mills, Gastonia, 
N. CG. 


T. L. Orr has been promoted from 
section hand to second hand in 
spinning at the Loray Millis, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


B. B. Comer, vice-president of the 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., 
has just returned from a trip to 
New York. 


W. N. McCollough, formerly of 
Newnan, Ga., has accepted the posi- 
tion of master mechanic at the Kin- 
caid Mill No. 2, Griffin, Ga. 


H. L. Jay has not resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Brookford Mills, 
Brookford, N. €. as was recently 
reported through error. 


J. P. Farr, formerly overseer of 
spinning at the Covington Mills, 
Covington, Ga., has returned to that 
position after having been in the 
mercantile business for some time. 


John P. Hallman, formerly over- 
seer of weaving at the Republic 
Mills, Great Falls, S. C., has accept- 
ed a samilar position at the Edna 
Mills, Reidsville, N. C. 


P. C. Willingham, who has been 
outside overseer of the Easley (5S. 
C.) Mills, has accepted a similar po- 
sition at the Woodside Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C. 


E. S. Dunn, general assistant su- 
perintendent of the Sylacauga 
branch of the Avondale Mills, has 
returned from a ten-day business 
trip to Philadelphia. 


W. E. Simpson has resigned as 
section hand in carding at the Fiel- 
dale Mills, Fieldale, Va., to do over- 
hauling at the Martinsville Cotton 
Mills, Martinsville, Va. 


H. Hamilton has resigned as 
rseer of spinning at the Bladen- 
N. U.) Cotton Mills, to become 
rseer of carding and spinning at 
Ernaldson Mills, St. Pauls, N. C. 


H. Hubbard, of Salisbury, N. 
has accepted the position of over- 
r of spinning and winding at the 
National Cotton Mills, Lumberton, 
N. C. 


A. A. De Lewis has resigned as 
overseer of winding and twistme af 
the Louisville (Ky.) Mills to become 
overseer of winding and twisting at 
the Dixie Mercerizing Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


W.R. Thomas has resigned as 
night superintendent of the Miller 
Cotton Mills, Waco, Texas, to be- 
come overseer of weaving at the 
Cotton Products Corporation, Nat- 
chez, Miss. 


P. Leonard Cox has resigned as 
second hand in weaving at the Fair- 
mont C.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany {to accept a similar position 
with the Victor plant of the Victor- 
Monaghan Company, Greer, 8S. C. 


J. T. Knight has resigned as over- 
seer of carding and spinning and 
assistant superintendent of the Lil- 
lian Mills, Bessemer City, N. C., to 
accept a similar position at the 
Prendergast (Tenn.) Mills. 


E. L. Sord has resigned as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
Adams Mills, Macon, Ga., to become 
overseer of spinning, twisting and 
spooling at the Payne plant of the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company, Ma- 
con. 


M. R. Poucher on Southern Trip. 


M. R. Poucher, director of the 
dyestuff sales department of the E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours Co., arrived 
in Charlotte Thursday morning. In 
company with J. L. Dabbs, Southern 
representative of the company, he 
attended the meeting of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of North 
Carolina at Pinehurst this week. 
Mr. Poucher, while in the South, 
will visit a number of mill centers 
to study general mill conditions in 
this fleld. He is recognized as one 
of the leading men in the American 
dyestuff industry. Oye 


Ashby L. Baker Dead. 

Ashby L. Baker, president and 
owner of the Virginia Cotton Mills, 
Swepsonville, N. C., a director in the 
McAden Mills. McAdenville, and 
largely interested in a number of 
other mill companies, died at his 
home in Raleigh on last Friday. He 
had been ill for several months. 

Mr. Baker was born November 5, 
1862, in Baltimore, Md., and was a 
son of Chas. J. and Elizabeth Baker, 
of that city. In 1883 Mr. Baker mar- 
ried Miss Virginia McAden, of Char- 
lotte, N. C. His present wife was 
Miss Minnie F. Tucker, of this city, 
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a daughter of Major and Mrs. Rufus 
S. Tucker, whom he married in 1902. 
He is aiso survived by two sons, 
Ashby Lee, Jr., and Julian Tucker 
Baker, eleven and nine years old, 
respectively. 

Mr. Baker moved to Raleigh in 
1893 and has been prominent in 
many of the social and business af- 
fairs of that city. At his death be- 
sides his mill interests, he was a di- 
rector in the Commercial National 
Bank, president of the Commercial 
Building Company, president of the 
Carolina Country Club, and a mem- 
ber of the Capital Club and the Ki- 
wanis Club. 


Fear of Germany in Hosiery Trade. 

In a review of knit goods condi- 
tions made for the members of the 
National Wholesale Dry Goods As- 
sociation the demand for heather 
mixed hosiery is referred to, and it 
is pointed out that German hosiery 
of that character is a factor in the 
business. The letter says, among 
other things: 

Full-fashioned hosiery is in better 
supply and production is improving. 
Heather mixed wool hosiery con- 
tinues as an. important factor at firm 
or strong prices. German hosiery 
sometimes stamped “Saxony,” as the 
“eountry” of origin, is being offered 
and in some cases delivered at prices 
20 per cent or 30 per cent below 
goods of American manufacture. 

Cotton hosiery continues in good 
demand—a liberal supply of mercer- 
ized and lisle offerings from abroad 
are serving to further depress the 
American manufacturers who have 
not advanced their prices to the 
same extent as the advance in yarns, 
but who, nevertheless, find German 
prices much below their own. 

Wholesalers are desirous of seeing 
some cold weather in order that 
sales of winter underwear may 
come more active and it is felt 
a few weeks of cold weather ¥ 
greatly deplete underwear stoc 
all hands. Spring, 1922, unde! 
selling by the wholesaler at ] 
based on orders placed in July 
August is reported selling af 
volume. Some manufacturers 
beginning to consider fall, 192 
derwear both in woolen and 
goods, but the trade is dispo 
wail until after the end of th 
before making commitments. 

An inquiry made by the A 
tion of the Managers of the 
wear Department of many ho 
reveals the following informatié@ 
On the question of whether con- 
sumers wanted good underwear af 
a fair price or whether they wanted 
any kind of underwear they could 
buy at certain price levels, members 
said that while there had been a 
very strong demand for underwear 
at a low price, there was now a 
slight tendency toward good under- 
wear at a fair price, although there 
had been a continued demand for 
goods at low prices with quality giv- 
en second consideration. 

Replying concerning the wholesal- 
ers efforts to sell the better end of 
the line in addition to staples, mem- 
bers reported that while during the 
war period their sales of the better 
end of the line were heavy, they 
had been compelled to do a large 
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volume of business during 1921 on 
the lower end of the line, but there 
was a strong tendency toward bet- 
ter quality goods and that they, as 
department managers, were improv- 
ing every opportunity to sell a good 
volume of better made goods in ad- 
dition to the staples which consti- 
tute the major part of the business 
in knitted underwear. Another 
problem dealt with the question of 
whether or not spring, 1922. union 
suits to retail at $1 constituted the 
bulk of the business and many re- 
plies indicated that the wholesaler 


1s selling some lines of 1922 union 


suits which will retail at more than 
a dollar and that future orders on 
these are good. Replies to other 
questions indicate that the under- 
wear department managers are 
making every aggressive and intelli- 
gent effort within their power to 
successfully market knitted and 
nainsook underwear and that these 
efforts are meeting with consider- 
able success and inducing a large 
volume of business for the manu- 
facturers whose product they dis- 
tribute. While it has been neces- 
sary in this last season to place con- 
siderable emphasis on price and on 
sales service an increasing emphasis 
is being placed on the quality of 
merchandise and the service which 
it will give to the ultimate consum- 
er. In short, all the replies receiv- 
ed indicate intensive selling efforts 
backed by adequate stock, prompt 
shipment and an increasing empha- 
sis on a good quality of serviceable 
merchandise. 


Improvement in Belgian Textile 
Industry. 

Belgian textile manufacturers 
have profited from the extended 
strike in the French textile indus 
try located in Northern France, and 
have veceived orders which weauld 
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J. R. Rainey (Day), W. C. Lane 

Carder 
Lee Elerbee....... 2d Hand Carding 
T. W. Webster (Dav), J. W. Tinner- 

Spinner 
Frank Irwin...... 2d Hand Spinning 
L. F. Seurry (Day), F. T. Dawkins 

Ed Whitten........ 2d Hand Twister 
O. J. Booker (Day), H. H. Sears 

S. E. Coalson...... 2d Hand Weaving 
ge Head Fabric 
A. L. Sherwood....Outside Foreman 
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Montgomery, Ala. The State 
Board of Control and Economy is 
offering for sale the Alabama Cotton 
Mills, located at Speigner, which 
have been operated by the State for 
some time. The mill has nine thou- 
sand spindles, and its own hydro- 
electric power plant. Included in 
the sale will also be 4,200 acres of 
improved land. 

Gastonia, N. C.—-The Groves Mills, 
Inc., spinners of high grade combed 
varns in 36s to 50s reverse and 50s 
to 70s regular twist, announce that 
the Federal Sales Company, Inc., 80 
Boviston street, Boston, have been 
appointed their sole sales represen- 
tative in New England. Norman UL. 
Nagle, treasurer, will be in active 
charge of the Groves interests. 

Augusta, Ga—The following an- 
nouncement has been received by 
stockholders of the following mills: 
“The management of the _ Sibley 
Manufacturing Company, along with 
the management of Enterprise, Au- 
gusta Factory, Graniteville and War- 
ren, are about to promote a plan of 
consolidation of these yompanies, 
to be passed upon and approved by 
their respective stockholders.” 


Forsyth, Ga—The Forsyth Hos- 
iery Mills have recently secured con- 
nections with the selling organiza- 
tions of the Campe Corporation, 350 
Broadway, New York City, as their 
exclusive selling agents. They are 
now specializing on high grade 240- 
needie ladies’ hose and enjoying a 
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E. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLIN 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
and CITY PLANNER 


MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT 


A.Z. PRICE PRICE & RHODES S. W. RHODES 


Heating Engineers and Contractors 


Steam, Hot 
Water and 
Vapor Heating 


Prompt 
attention given 
repair work 


Estimates 
Cheerfully 
Furnished 


322 1-2 N. Tryon St. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PHONE 4922 


Electric Repairing 
Armature 
Winding 
Small Motors 
Rewound and 


Rebuilt 
Humidifer 


Motors 


Rewound 


We sell WESTINGHOUSE Motors 


Lomax Motor Repair Co. 
23 1-2 w. Trade St., Charlotte, N.C. 


MEES & MEES 
ENGINEERS 


Transmission Lines, Municipal Improvements 
Highway Engineering 


Steam and Water Power Plants 


Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
hird Floor Kinney Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Hardly a day goes by but one of our 
customers tell us that CHARLOTTE 
“CLEAN QUALITY” Leather Belting 
has set a new high standard of quality 
in leather belting. 

Charlotte “Clean Quality” Leather 
Belting on your pulleys is insurance 
indeed against any belt trouble arising 
to upset your schedules. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


which Was caus- 
a walk-out of operatives. The 
labor troubles have all been ad- 


justed and it is understood most of 
the operatives are back at work. 
Demand for the mills’ product is in- 
creasing though the trade is far 
from normal, officials say. 


Craddock-Terry Co. Leases Two 
Plants of Jobhbers Overall Co. 


Lynchburg, Va~-I'wo of the three 
factory units'in the former Jobbers’ 
Overall Company plant have been 
leased by Craddock-Terry Company 
for five years from the creditors of 
the bankrupt concern. One unit will 
be opened January 1 for the factory 
office and for cutting uppers for the 
other Lynchburg factories. Machin- 
ery for the manufacture of welt 
shoes for women will be moved to 
the other unit, which will be in 
operation about April, 1922. 

Between 500 and 600 employes will 
be added to the Craddock-Terry 
force and 100,000 square yards of 
floor space will be available when 
the two wings are occupied. The 
removal of the offices and cutting 
departments from other factories 
will give them additional room. No 
disposition has been made of the 
Martha Washington dormirtory, nor 
have the creditors announced what 
will be the disposition of the third 
factory unit. 
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eye— Vermin Proof 
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New Committee for South Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 

Committees for the new year have 
just been appointed by James D. 
Hammett, of Anderson, president of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of South Carolina. 

The association’s new executive 
committee is composed of the fol- 


lowing: J. €. Plonk, Hickory, N. C.; 
T. M. Marchant, Greenville: R. E. 
Ligon, Anderson: Leroy Springs, 


Lancaster; James A. Chapman, Spar- 
tanburg, and FE. F. Woodside, Green- 
ville. 

The chairmen of the other com- 
mittees are as follows: bagging and 
ties, B. B. Gossett, Anderson; coal 
buying; John W. Arrington, Green- 
ville; cotton rules, J. C. Evins, Spar- 
tanburg; entertainment, H. A. Ligon, 


Spartanburg; exports, Aug. W. 
Smith, Greenville: traffic, E. A. 
Smyth, Greenville; welfare work, 


Allen J. Graham, Greenville: rela- 
tions with neighboring associations, 
W. S. Montgomery, Spartanburg; 
selling agencies, George W. Summer, 
Newberry; cost accounting, Emslie 
Nicholson, Union; mill supplies, W. 
C. Hamrick, Gaffney: waste, J. P. 
Gossett, Williamston: zone systems, 


M. .Montgomery, Spartanburg; 
electric power (purchased), J. C. 
Self, Greenwood; immigration, Al- 
fred Moore, Tucaupau; insurance, 
B. EF. Geer, Greenville; legislation, 
A. F.. McKissick, Greenville: mem- 


bership, John A. Law, Spartanburg; 
resolutions, Lewis D. Blake, Belton: 
taxation, W. E. Beattie, Greenville: 
education, Alex Long, Rock Hill. 
A. F. MecKissick, of Greenville, is 
vice-president of the association and 
Robert W. Sullivan, of Anderson. 


Adjust Plans of Power Company. 
Spartanburg, 8. C.—A meeting was 
held in the Cleveland Hotel Tues- 


day morning of representatives of 
mills having contracts with the 
South Carolina Light. Power and 


Railways Company. for the purpose 


Improved Dobby Chain 


*ATEWTED 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order To-day 
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of considering action to be taken in 
connection with the proposed ad- 
justment of the company’s affairs. 
Those present represented the fol- 
lowing mills: 

Broad River Mills, Clifton Manu- 
facturing Company, Globe Manufac- 
turing Company, W. 8S. Gray Cotton 
Mills, Hamrick Mills, Inman Mills, 
Musgrove Mills, Pacolet Manufac- 
turing Company, Spartanburg Cot- 
ton Mills, Valley Falls Manufactur- 
ing Company, Woodruff Cotton 
Mills, International Agricultural 
Corporation, Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Company, Limestone Mills. 
There was also present George B. 
Tripp, the receiver, and Attorney 
Henry Earle, representing the bond- 
holders. 

The bondholders have consented 
to accept five-year script for their 
back interest, thus avoiding fore- 
closure and furnishing the company 
with funds with which to make 
needed improvements that will en- 
able more economic operations. The 
offer is conditioned on the genera! 
creditors accepting script for their 
claims, the power users agreeing to 
modify their contracts—continuing 
present rates for three years and 
thereafter arbitrating rates every 
three years—and the city of Spar- 


fair 
company of 


tanburge to agree to establish 
rates and relieve the 
unnecessary burdens. 


Knit Goods Output in October 87 
Per Cent Normal. 
According to the monthly produc- 
tion report for October issued by 
the Knit Goods Manufacturers of 
America, the output of winter and 
summer underwear by the 56 report- 
ing mills was 675,205 dozen, or 28.26 
per cent of normal, which is 773,776 
dozen. These figures represent loss 
during the month of about 98,500. 
The report of the association also 
shows that the production during 
September was 84.4 per cent of nor- 
mal, or about 3.3 per cent below the 
October, 1921, figures. The October, 


1920, production was 50.4 per cent of 


normal, or about 42.2 per cent less 
than the output last month. 
The manutacture of winter un- 


derwear during October was 88.1 per 


cent of normal, the output being 
134,902 dozen by the 45 reporting 


factories. The production of sum- 
mer goods during the same month 
was 240,303 dozen by the 28 report- 
ing firms, which was 85.81 per cent 
of normal. 

In the case of misses’ winter union 


Acme Ties 


Large stock Acme Bale Ties Japanned 
and Galvanized, also 


BALE TIE BUCKLES 
Shipment day order is received. 


Our stock Lowell Mill Crayons complete 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CoO. 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
—Everything In Electrical Supplies— 


CADILLAC Portable Electric Blower 


Weight six pounds. 
Attach to any light socket. 
Universal motor. Any vol- 
tage, 110 to 250. 

20 feet cord and connections. 


For cleaning motors, genéra- 
tors, etc;for blowing lint and 
dust from textile machinery. 


Price and folder on request. 


J.S. COTHRAN, Sales Engineer, 


CHARLOIIE., N.C 
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suits, the output was 34,304 dozen, 
or 101 per cent of normal, and of 
summer women's two-piece the out- 


put was 82,476 dozen, or 115.59 per 
cent of normal. 
The lowest figures were summer 


boys’ two-piece at 18.6 per cent of 
normal, 127 dozen, and the winter 
men's two-piece at 80.46 per cent of 
normal, 83,552 dozen. 

The value of exports of cotton 
underwear. during October was 
$280,735, and for 10 months ending 
with that month was $2,816,169. 


All Lancashire Not to Adopt Short- 
Time. 


Manchester, Eng-—The proposal 
Lo reduce production by 50 per cent 
in the American section of Lanca- 
shire Mills failed to receive the re- 
quisite 80 per cent support in the 
ballot of the Master Spinners’ Fed- 
eration. No further action will be 
taken, it is stated. One hundred and 
twenty thousand operative spinners 
are affected by the result, which 
mé@ans that the mills will continue 
on full time. 


Pamphiet on “Steam Turbine and 
Alternator Units. 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 

Company has just issued a new bul- 
letin No. 119 m their publication se- 
ries on “Steam Turbine and Alter- 
nator Units,” covering high pres- 
sure condensing units of 1,500 and 
1,800 revolutions per minute. 
“This book covers the subject in a 
thoroughly practical and complete 
manner and will be of much inter- 
est to any one who is concerned with 
the operations of units of this char- 
acter. It cotains 54 pages and is 
profusely illustrated; both drawings 
and photographs being used to illus- 
trate in detail the operation of the 
units under discussion. As a whole 
the book is a very valuable treatise 
on the subject of turbine and alter- 
nator units and will doubtless be re- 
ceived with much appreciation. 


ALWAYS for 

2\years the BEST 
/ Now BETTER than 

ever BECAUSE 

Y They are now made of 


Keystone Copper Steel 
GALVARBIZED or PAINTED 

W rite now for Booklet No. 40 and Price List aod 

find out about this long life Metal before bu 

CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDR 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


THE 


CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, 
Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Bulliding, ATLANTA, GFORGIA 


such conditions that may be determined for tne 
all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


FRANK 8B. COMINS, General Manager 


nr NEW CENTURY 
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Plans for Aiding Textile Export 
Trade. 

Edward T. Pickard, chief of the 
textile division of the Department 
of Commerce, in discussing the ac- 
tivities of his division in the depart- 
ment’s magazine, Commerce Reports, 
outlines 18 classifications under 
which the needs of the industry are 
being met. 

Mr. Pickard points out the im- 
portance of American foreign trade 
in textiles and says that the range 
of operations of the division is 
broadening daily. The article reads 
as follows: 

“The importance of textiles in re- 
lation to American foreign com- 
merce is shown in a striking man- 
ner in the volume of export and 
import products falling within the 
scope of the textile division,” says 
Mr. Pickard. “During the calendar 
year 1920, abnormal as was the for- 
eign commerce of the United States, 
the aggregate value of textile ex- 
ports and imports was close to §$3.,- 
000,000,000 out of a total for all com- 
modities of 813.360.000.000, 

“There have been unusual move- 
ments in the shipment abroad of 


materials to relieve destitute and 
stricken territories, while regular 
takings of textile necessities have 
suffered because of reduced pur- 
chasing power. The adjustment of 
this situation would tend to fur- 
ther increase the volume of com- 


modities coming within the purview 
of the textile division. 

“The textile division, recently or- 
ganized in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, places the 
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resources of the United States Gov- 
ernment at the disposal of the in- 
dustry, thus recognizing its large 
importance in the national welfare. 
The division interests itself in all 
foreign trade problems arising in 
the industry—import as well as ex- 
port. The chief aspects receiving 
attention fall under the following 
classifications: 
1. Raw cotton: 
a) Linters. 
b) Waste. 
c) Yarns. 
qd) Knit goods 
1. Underwear. 
2. Hosiery. 
Napped roods. 
Piece Croods. 
Towels, 
h) Tread. 
1) Wearing apparel. 
2. Raw wool: 
a) Rags. 
bh) Woolen and worsted yarns. 
c) Woolen and worsted piece 
roods. 
d) Blankets. 
e) Wearing apparel. 
3. Raw silk: 
a) Waste. 
b) Spun silk. 
c) Fabrics. 
d) Wearing apparel. 
e) Artificial silk. 
i. Miscellaneous fibers: 
a) Flax and products. 
hb) Hemp and products. 
c) Jute and products. 
d) Sisal and products. 
e’ Other fibers and products. 
5. Furs and products. 
6. Hair and products. 
7. Artificial leather and products. 


“There are other items not includ- 
ed in the above list, but sufficient is 
given to indicate the general scope. 

“The staff designed to handle this 
work is adequate in training and ac- 
tual commercial experience. In ad- 
dition to the chief and his assistant, 
both of whom have had long busi- 
ness experience in textiles with spe- 
cial reference to foreign market 
aspects, there will be several assist- 
ants, each giving supervision to par- 
ticular classes of materials and un- 
dertaking various phases of the 
work. There will be one, for in- 
stance, in charge of wool, another 
of cotton, still another of miscel- 
laneous fibers, while a research as- 
sistant will devote his time to study- 
ing the various problems and per- 
plexities encountered by the mer- 
chant in the conduct of his foreign 
trade. Another assistant will give 
his especial attention to the imter- 
pretive and analytical aspects of 
statistical data. Clerks and stenog- 
raphers necessary to secure effect- 
ive results for the work as outlined 
will be provided. 

“To bring the resources of the 
Government to the knowledge of the 
different branches of the industry 
and to accomplish the purposes in 
mind various committees have been 
formed to co-operate with the tex- 
tile’ division. Individual questions 
and perplexities will receive the ut- 
most consideration, but it has been 
deemed most effective to treat ques- 
tions of broad policy and of general 
interest through the medium of the 
different trade associations and 
their committees. Such committees 
have already been appointed by the 
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following associations: National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, 
Boston: National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, Boston; Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Charlotte: the Knit Goods Man- 
ufacturers of America, Utica: Amer- 
ican Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers, New York: 
Jute Manufacturers’ Association of 
America, New York; Cordage Insti- 
tute, New York. 

“Among other bodies having the 
organization of such committees in 
process are: International Associa- 
tion of Garment Manufacturers, New 
York: National Wholesale Dry 
(700ds Association, Philadelphia; 
National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion, New York; Texas Cotton Asso- 
ciation, Waco. 

“The textile division is organized 
fo meet the needs of the industry, 
and its activities will therefore be 
shaped largely according to the ex- 
pressed needs of those concerned. 
The range of operations is broad- 
ening daily. Briefly, however, the 
work mavy be classified as follows: 

“4. Ascertaining the requirements 
of the industry through foreign 
trade committees and _ individual 
communications. 

“29 Securing the kind and charac- 
ter of information desired by the 
trade from American commercial at- 


taches. trade commissioners, and 
consular officers abroad. 
“3 Disseminatinge such informa- 


tion through the medium of. 
‘a) Commerce Reports. 
b) Confidential circulars. 
c) Press and magazines. 
d) Letters and telegrams. 


Water Heaters 


Pumps 


WHEELER-BALCKE COOLING 
TOWERS 


NATURAL DRAFT TYPE 


Are made of wood, the outer frame 
being of long leaf yellow pine; thé 
sheating and filling being of. high 
grade cypress. A chimney creates a 
strong natural draft which draws 
the air through the water-cooling 
system, with a minimum loss by 
friction. Bulletin No. 109 describes 
and illustrates this type of tower. 


Other Wheeler Products Include: 


Wheeler Admiralty Surface Condensers 
Wheeler Rectangular Jet Condensers 
Wheeler..Vertical Jet Condensers 

Wheeler Barometric Condensers 

Wheeler-Volz Combined Condensers and Feed- 


Wheeler Rotative Dry Vacuum Pumps 
Wheeler-Edwards Patent Suction-Valveless Air 


Wheeler Centrifugal Pumps 

Wheeler Vertical Engines 

Wheeler-Barnard Forced Draft Cooling Towers 
Wheeler-Balcke Natural Draft Cooling Towers 
Wheeler Feed-Water Heaters 
Wheeler.Vacuum Pans and Multiple Effects 
Wheeler Exhaust Relief Valves 

Wheeler Improved Re-Heaters and Receivers 
Wheeler Improved Packing for Condensers 


Trenton, N. J. 


Carteret, N. J. 


Condensers and Cooling Towers 


Wheeler Condenser and Engineering Company 


Steam Turbines and Centrifugal Pumps 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 


J. R. PURSER 


SALES ENGINEER 


406 Commercial Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WHEELER-BARNARD COOLING 
TOWERS 


FORCED DRAFT TYPE 


Adapted for cooling condensing 
water where space is limited. These 
towers are built wp of steel plates, 
and the cooling surface, over which 
the water falls in thin films, is com- 
posed of woven wire mats. Special- 
ly designed efficient fans force the 
air up between the mats. The 
physics of water cooling and the 
Wheeler-Barnard Tower are cover- 
ed in Bulletin No. 104. 


Triplex and Deep Well Pumps 
Rumsey Pump Co. " 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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(e) Personal interviews. 

(f) Special handbooks, manuals, 
and reports. 

(g) Public discussions at associa- 


tion meetings. 

(h) Special committees appointed 

by trade organizations. 

“4. Conducting investigations on 
textile subjects in new and import- 
ant markets. 

“5S. Conducting special researches 
on textile subjects of immediate in- 
terest to the industry. 

“6. Assembling and interpreting 
textile statistical data covering for- 
eign commerce of the United States 
and other countries. 

“7. Advising with other branches 
of the Government, such as Con- 
gress, the Tariff Gommission, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Bureau of 
Census, various purchasing depart- 
ments, and surplus material divis- 
ions with reference to protecting 
the interests of both the Govern- 
ment and the industry. 


“8. In consultation with the Bu- 
reau of Census and other Govern- 
ment agencies revising classifica- 


tions and schedules so as to make 
them serve more closely the pur- 
poses of the Government and the 
industry. 

“9. Representing and protecting 
the industry in foreign markets in 
the maintenance of its rightful in- 


terests. 

“40. Making available to the in- 
dustry lists of merchants, dealers, 
agents, manufacturers, and other 
classes doing business in foreign 
markets. 

“4. Through co-operation with the 
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divisions of foreign tariffs, commer- 
cial law, and commercial intelli- 
gence, and the regional divisions, 
making available to the industry es- 
sential information and changes 
concerning: 

a) Foreign tariff matters. 

(b) Copyright regulations. 

(c} Trademark regulations. 

(d) Commercial laws. 

Arbitration provisions. 

(f) Economic and industrial stud- 
ies of important geographical 
divisions of the world. 
Making price comparisons of 
particular commities produced in 
different foreign manufacturing cen- 
ters. | 

‘43. Keeping the industry advised 
of important actvities affecting tex- 
tiles in the United States or foreign 
countries. 

‘44. Co-operation with the Bureau 
of Standards, conducting technical 
and scientific investigations in par- 
ticular classes of textiles and work 
ing for the adoption of certain de- 
sirable standards. 

“45. In co-operation with the sta- 
tistical division preparing more suit- 
able and timely statistical figures on 
the exports and imports of textiles, 
showing countries of origin and des- 
tination. Desirable tables will be 
submitted to interested sections of 
the industry a few weeks after the 
end of the month which they are 
designed to cover. 

‘46. Consultation with business 
men now engaged in, entering upon, 
or expanding their foreign trade is 
invited. The complete records and 
previous experience of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


“49 


are at their disposal and the disin- 
terested advice and opinion of ex- 
perts in all departments of foreign 
trade is available without cost. Ex- 
port managers, salesmen, or mer- 
chants contemplating trips abroad 
will be advised on all subjects rang- 
ing from the cost of living in va- 
rious localities, transportation costs, 
and routes to the best methods of 
securing successful results from 
their missions. 

“47. Trade 
been and will 
study textile markets, making col- 
lections of samples representing 
cloths normally consumed in certain 
territories and these samples are 
and will be available for inspection 
by interested merchants. Samples 
usually indicate in detail the coun- 
try of origin, purchase price, con- 
struction, and any peculiarities in 
merchandising. 

‘48. From time to time the di- 
vision chief appears before trade or- 


have 
abroad to 


commissioners 
be sent 


ganizations to acquaint them with 
the latest results of the  depart- 
ment’s operations and to consult 


with them respecting new or modi- 
fied activities. When desirable the 
textile division maintains a booth 
at exhibitions or conventions where 
bureau publications are displayed, 
samples of cloths secured from the 
world’s markets are placed on view 
for inspection, and merchants may 
consult with the division’s represen- 
tatives. 

“There will be, of course, 
more activities undertaken 
time to time, and the above outline 
is accordingly subject to consider- 
able expansion or modification.” 


many 
from 


D. R. Markham is Field Agent for 
North Carolina Child Labor 
Commission. 


D. R. Markham has been employ- 
ed as field agent of the North Caro- 
lina Child Welfare Commission to 
ass st in carrying out the program 
of work inaugurated. In this ca- 
pacity Mr. Markham will assist E. 
Fr. Carter, executive officer, in 
checking up child labor in the State, 
inspection of business and industrial 
eer etc., as provided for in the 

reation of the commission. This is 
in line with the action of the last 
General Assembly in providing for 
the usefulness of the commission in 
the prosecution of the work. Mr. 
Markham has had about four years 
of experience with one of the larg- 
est tobacco companies, also connec- 


tion with Y. M. C. A. work, and 
comes highly endorsed by leading 
business men. 

Request for dune Cotton Goods 


Imports Into Hungary. 


The textile merchants of Budapest 
have requested the Ministery of 
Commerce to allow an increase in 
the amount of cotton goods import- 
ed into Hungary, according to a re- 
cent report from the American mis- 
sion at Budapest. These merchants 
claim that the 2,000,000 meters 
which the Government has fixed as 
the maximum amount which can be 
imported is insufficient, and will re- 


sult in higher prices and hardships 
to the merchants.—Commerce Re- 
port. 


LEATHER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cotton States Belting Supply 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


IT SELLS BECAUSE IT SATISFIES 


BELTING 


To a Price 


ompany 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


Standard Pressed Steel Company 


IDEAL POWER TRANSMISSION 
“ARROW” BELTING 


Selling Agen 


COTTON STATES BELTING Nn SUPPLY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


NEW YORK 


Dit 
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TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUND 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 

Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olls, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 


Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 
ARE USED. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.”’ 


best materials used in their manufacture. 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


STOP MOTIONS 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New York. 


F. GIBSON, Seuth Careliaa Agent, Greeariiic, 5. C. 


Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. C. 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


Faetories: Brooklya, N. Y. 


GUY L. MELCHOR, Ga.. Als. and Tenn. Agent, Adants Ga, 


LOOM-LUBRIK TWISTER RING GREASE 
MYCO GREASE SIZE 


MYCO FLUIDO 
REMOVOIL 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


62 Years in Business BOSTON, MASS. 


Disinfectants, Spot Removers, Greases, etc. 


EAGLE “MIKADO” encil No. 174 


For Sale at nour Dealer Made in five grades 
ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


HIRSCH LUMBER COMPANY 
YELLOW PINE 


MAIN OFFICE: No. 2 W. 45th St., New York 
1203-1204-1205 and 1206 Graham Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


MILL CONSTRUCTION TIMBERS 
LUMBER FOR THE VILLAGE 
PROMPT SERVICE — BEST MATERIAL — CONSISTENT PRICES 
Write JACKSONVILLE OFFICE 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


GUDE & CO. 


All classes of building construction promzp.‘-~ and efficiently 
executed at reasonable prices. 


CANDLER BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 


Community Fair at Pomona Mills. 


The second annual community 
fair of the Pomona Mills, Pomona, 
N. C., was a decided success in every 
way. The exhibits shown were very 
creditable and the program arrang- 
ed for the entertainment of the visi- 
tors was unusually good from start 
to finish. A large number of people 
attended the fair. The opening ad- 
dress was by J. E. Latham, of 
Greensboro. 

Between times the prizes were 
awarded, several band concerts were 
held, the Boy Scouts gave an exhi- 
bition of their prowess, 29 babies 
were judged by Mrs. Dorothy Hay- 
den, county health nurse, the va- 
rious fraternal organizations gave 
demonstrations, and all in all every- 
body in Pomona had a great time 
throughout the day. 

The baby contest was perhaps the 
most interesting event of the day to 
the women of the village, although 
there was quite a lot of interest dis- 
played in the exhibitions of needle- 
work, home cooking, and canned 
goods. 


The best baby under one year of 
age to be entered in the baby con- 
test was Ruth Roberts, the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Roberts. The 
nearest perfect baby between one 
and two vears of age was Helen 
Fox, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Fox. For the most improve- 
ment in the past few months Annie 
Ward, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Z. Ward, won first prize, James Han- 
sel, son of Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Han- 
sel, winning second prize. 

Many prizes were awarded for the 
various exhibits on display in the 
cooking and needlework depart- 
ments. Miss Minnie Jamison, of the 
North Carolina College for Women, 
being the judge for these two de- 
partments. 

First prize winners 
goods were Mesdames J. C. Wright, 
Millard Jones, A. H. Edwards, J. L. 
Green, Addie Burgess, Angie Brown, 
Tom Bain, Charles Tesh, Kelly La- 
tham, O. W. Duke, John Henderson, 
Charlies Bain and Claude Swiggott. 
First prizes for culinary skill were 
awarded to Mesdames Lloyd Thom- 


for canned 


as, Angie Brown, O. W. Duke, Madge 
Brown, C. M. Harris, R. E. Jones, W. 
D. Newell, J. C. Wright and Misses 
Vivian Henderson and Louise Ed- 
wards. Mrs. Charles Bain won first 
prize for the best exhibition of cut 
flowers. 


There were many articles of nee- 
diework on display and some trou- 
ble was met in deciding to whom 
the awards should go in this de- 
partment. The prizes were finally 
given to the following contestants: 
Mrs. 0. W. Duke, Mrs. Angie Brown, 
Miss Marie Holliday, Miss Grace 
Bivins, Mrs. Arnold Brown, Mrs. L. 
W. Hansel, Mrs. Lloyd Thomas, Mrs. 
J. W. Goodro, Mrs. Charles Bain, 
Mrs. Henry Roberts, Mrs. A. H. Ed- 
wards, Mrs. C. N. Harris, and Mrs. 
Tom Bain. For the best exhibition 
of needlework by girls under 14 
years of age prizes were awarded to 
the following: Myrtle Newell, Gay 
Nell Perry, Josephine Green and 
Gertrude Roberts. 

J. CG. Wright won the prize for 
the best cow entered and W. D. New- 
ell’s hog was declared the premier 


porker. Miss Doris Iddinger’s. Ana- 
condas, John Seagraves’ Plymouth 
Rocks, and Miss Edna McCall’s 


BAKER GUNS 


For fifty years known to 
the trade as the best for 
service. 


$48.00: to $385.00 


Send for BAKER BOOK- 
LET describing the entire 
line. 


Baker Gun Company 
: 314 Broadway, New York 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Manufacturers of 


Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 
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REMEDYING DYEHOUSE TROUBLES 


(Continued From Page 12) 
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and some of the dyes are very similar in some re- 


spects to those of calclum and magnesium. 
the source of much trouble to bleachers when it 
impregnates the goods or is deposited on them, 
causing them to become yellowish and spotted. 
In swampy regions when 
the surface water seeps through “sour” mud and 
muck it becomes slightly acid. This type water 
has a bad effect on soaps, causing gummy particles 
to appear and destroying the sudsing value. 
can be remedied by small additions of soda ash. 
WATER PURIFYING PLANTS 

Any mill using water extensively will do well to 
investigate the matter of a purifying system. 
There are various types of installation made in 


4. Acid Impurities: 


Rhode Island Reds won the poultry 
prizes. 


During. the afternoon refresh- 
ments were served by the Busy Bee 
Club, a club of little girls who at- 
tend the Pomona school. These lit- 
tle girls also had an imposing dis- 
play of posters which were design- 
ed and drawn by the students. The 
Hunter Club, composed of women of 
the village, served supper that night. 


The Boy Scout demonstration was 
held in the Junior Hall at 2:30 
o'clock yesterday afternoon, W. A. 
Hewitt, president. After the oath of 
allegiance had been recited and the 
scouts had demonstrated some of 
their activities both Mr. Hewitt and 
Mr. Denny made short addresses. 


Following the band concert held 
at 3:30 o'clock the various fraternal! 
organizations held a short program. 
Representatives of the Juniors, the 
Red Men, the Daughters of Liberty, 


and of the Mothers’ Circle spoke. 
Mrs. O. W. Duke represented the 
Mothers’ Circle, John Henderson 


spoke for the Red Men, and L. D. 
Mendenhall delivered an address for 
the Juniors. 


The day closed with a big min- 
strel in which the fire-eating act of 
A. C. Mann, the rapid-fire comedy 
of 0. W. Duke, Clint Jones and the 
Tilley brothers were the features. 

Plans are already under way at 
Pomona for a fair to be held next 
vear and the people are determined 
that the third annual community 
fair shall be even larger than the 
one held recently, even though 
they are quite satisfied with the 
success of the event. 


It is 


It 


B. B. Comer Seeks Lower Freight 
Rate on Cotton. 


B. B. Comer, vice-president of the 
Avondale chain of mills, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., is making efforts to get 
the cotton manufacturers and busi- 
ness men of the South generally in- 


terested in taking united action 
looking toward a reduction of 
freight rates on cotton. Mr. Comer 


is a member of a committee thaf 
has succeeded in getting a freight 
rate in Alabama, through the Pub- 
lic Service Commission on cotton 
that is on a basis of the old pre-war 
rates, plus two 25 per cent advances. 
This makes the rate in Alabama to- 
day considerably less than the high- 
er rates established by the railroads 
during the war. 

Mr. Comer believes that the ques- 
tion of freight rates on cotton is of 
great importance, not only to the 
cotton manufacturers, but to the 
South as a whole. All Southern peo- 
ple are either directly or indirectly 
interested in cotton and the pros- 
perity of the South depends to a 
large extent on the prosperity of 
the cotton grower... It is greatly to 
the ifluence of the cotton manufac- 
turer to help the cotton planter se- 
cure equitable cotton rates on his 
product. 

Alabama has led the way, Mr. 
Comer states, in securing the same 
basis of rates for cotton today as 
were applied to other cammodities 
in order to produce the war revenue 
for the railroads. Unless Georgia 
and the Carolinas follow promptly 
by a request for the same considera- 
tion, then the advantage gained in 
Alabama will be lost and Alabama 


this country among which might be mentioned: 
The Permuitit System, The Refinite System, and 
the Hungerford & Terry, Inc’s System. 


There is considerable difference between these 
various systems and also a difference between the 
desired results from a purifyinb system. 

For “city” use merely a clear water that is free 
of harmful bacteria is usually the satisfactory. 
But for industrial purposes this is not true. 
this case a water is required tnat is not only clear, 
but one that is free of the purifying chemicals 
such as alum and soda. 

Frequently the ordinary municipal water sup- 
ply is not at all suitable for special industrial pur- 
poses. Therefore, as stated above, it would be 
well worth the time of the mill owner to investi- 
gate each of the three aforementioned systems. 


will-in turn lose its: rates.and will 
have to go back to the high sched- 
ule, he says. 

Mr. Comer is now urging cotton 
manufacturers in all parts of the 
South to co-operate in the move- 


ment for lower cotton freight rates. 
He has taken the matter up with 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association and hopes to secure ac- 
tive and timely aid from that body. 
Southern 
fight 


He is interesting 


members of Congress in the 


In 
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Clark’s 


Weave Room 


Calculations 


and is hopeful of a large support 
from those whom he is seeking to 
interest. 


Adelaide Mills. 


Anniston, Ala. 


I. E. Blackwood....2d Hand Carding 
Tom Carter....... 2d Hand Spinning 


GARLAND 
LOOM PICKERS ana 
| LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MPG. CO., SACO, ME. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


44 AND 46 VINE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


CARD CLOTHING 
Cylinder Fillets 
Doffer Fillets 
Stripper Fillets 
Burnisher Fillets 
Stripper Sheets 
Emery Fillets 
Napper Clothing 
Hand Cards 

Top Flats Reclothed 


Steel Twin-wireHeddles 
All Sizes and Nos. Wire 


HOWARD 


Card Clothing Mounting Machines 
Traverse and Roller Grinders 
all accessory 
supplies for the Cards 


We furnish expert men with mach- 
ines for mounting our Card Clothing 


Please transmit orders directly to 
Southern Offices. 


SOUTHERN BRANCH 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, Sou. Agent 


1126 Healey Buildin 
ATLANTA, 


BROS. MFG. CO. 


Phone Ivy 2571 


GA. 
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IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Vat Colors and Indigo 


HA METZ 


One-Twenty-TWwo Hudson Street, New YorrR Cit 
Boston Philadelphia Providence Chica 
Charlotte San Francisco 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


TRACE 


BaRBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
Main Orrice Ane 


Besre~ Maes. Ss C. 
HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 


The [Mtchansical Wtather [lag 


“Weather may come 
and weather may go, 
But Carrier makes 
weather whether or 


(arrier Fngineering @rporation 
39 Cortlandt St., New York N.Y. 
Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago 


Boston 


Automatic, Guaranteed 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
for 
Humidifying, Heating, Cooling, Ventilating 
and Purifying 


Literature upon request 
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Resumption of Mill Building Predicted 


(Continued from Page 7). 
North Carolina as a manufacturing 
State. 

Cotton mill men say that the in- 
dustry’s rapid development in this 
section as compared with the devel- 
opment in New England is very eas- 
ily explained. In addition to the 
availability of the cheap and con- 
venient electric power this section 
has a distinct advantage in climatic 
conditions and particularly in the 
personnel of cotton mill workers and 
living conditions in cotton mill com- 
munities. 

The workers in Southern cotton 
mills are native Americans, with 
American ideals and characteristics. 
They are individualistic and ambi- 
tious. Many of the leading men in 
the industry today began their ca- 
reer on the bottom rung and cotton 
mill workers today know that the 
opportunity for advancement is 
probably greater now than it ever 
has been because the rate of devel- 
opment constantly demands effi- 
ciently trained executives. 

Unsold Commission Stock is Called 
a Yarn Feature. 


New Bedford—Frederick B. Macy 
& Co., of this city, say in their week- 
ly yarn letter: “The toboggan in 
the cotton yarn market seems to 
have slackened speed very consid- 
erably during the past week and 
prices in almost all quarters have 
held more firmly than for some 
weeks past. The sharp recovery in 
raw cotton ‘values may have had 
something to do with the stiffer at- 
titude of spinners, but there are not 
a few traders who profess to see in 
this development good indication 
that the bottom for some time to 
come has been touched. 

“Inquiry has seemed more active 
than for several weeks and some 
operators have in mind purchases of 
considerable quantities if they can 
secure satisfactory price quotations. 
A great many yarn consumers are 
frank in confessing that they have 
no large unused stocks of yarn on 
hand and must buy soon, but are 
determined. to go into the new year 
with inventories.down to the irre- 
ducible minimum, and therefore are 
buying just now only from hand to 
mouth. As soon as the turn of the 
year is passed it is believed there 
will be very sizable business coming 
from such quarters. Part of the in- 
quiry already current is undoubted- 
ly the reflection of a quickening of 
buying interest, though little actual 
dealing has taken place. 


“The one soft spot in the situation 
is the stocks of unsold yarn held by 
some of the commission houses. 
This applies particularly to carded 
yarn, and prices on such varieties 
have been badly undermined by of- 
fers of commission house spots sev- 
eral cents a pound below what the 
spinner himself quotes. It will re- 
quire a week or two of buying in- 
terest to clean up such second hand 
offerings and put the market into 
shape for spinners’ sales. 

“Combed yarns have had no such 
difficulty to contend with and have 
held pretty steady throughout the 


past week. Spinners practically have 
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their backs against the wall so far 
as pricé is concerned, but some of 
them aré 80 badly in need of orders 
that they are inclined to make slight 
concessions to meet a firm bid, even 
thowgh that might mean accepting 


an under cost price rather than 
close down their machinery. 
“Weaving mills have furnished 


most of the actual inquiry of the 
week, although there is still a live 
interest in the thread trade as to 
yarn prices, atid buying is likely to 
start at any time. Knitters have 
been out of the market and so have 
the tire fabric mills, ‘but braiders 
are moderately active, though buy- 
ing yarn only in small quantity. 

“The slackening in activity in the 
cloth markets has enabled some of 
the cloth mills to turn part of their 
equipment onto yarn for outside 
customers, and this is the only bear- 
ish feature in the combed yarn out- 
look.” 


Consumer Shows ‘site Interest. 

In the market service letter of 
the National Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association, it is stated that conserv- 
ative market authorities regard the 
larger crop figures as containing 
elements of good in so far as they 
will serve to keep cotton from go- 
ing so high as to disturb confidence. 
The importance of the increased 
crop figures is considered to be 
chiefly a sentimental one and few 
deny the fact of a-short crop of 
poor quality—premiums being paid 
for long staple. The consumer as 
usual shows little or no interest in 
cotton crop conditions and in view 
of the general downward tendency 
of prices generally is inclined to re- 
sent and resist paying higher prices 
when he knows it. Wholesalers re- 
port slower buying by retailers after 
the first blush of willing buying af- 
ter the small crop report. 

Many merchants discussing the 
state of calm prevailing in primary 
markets concede that the general 
desire on the part of wholesale and 
retail merchants to go out of their 
inventory year with a minimum 
amount of merchandise on hand is 
responsible for the lack of interest 
in purchasing now. The market ac- 
fivity of the past several months in 
cotton piece goods appears to have 
been greater than in other lines of 
industry, and the price movement 
also appears to have gone higher 
than it should have with the result 
that a new lower foundation is be- 
ing “probed” for so that a sound 
basis may again be found for re- 
newed operation. Percales were 
priced 1%c per yard over former 
price on 64-60s and are selling mod- 
erately. 

The percale printers, following 
their offering of merchandise early 
in November on a higher price ba- 
sis, report that there has been a 
sufficient number of small orders to 
take up their product for five or 
six weeks, and that they may desire 
to defer reaching any decision re- 
flecting the gray goods market until 
later on. Naturally, as sellers, they 
are inclined to the hope that gray 
goods prices may have strengthened 
and that their last price may be 
continued. 
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Superintendents and Overseers. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 
seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the blank below 
and send it to us. We would also be glad to have you include any recent 
changes in overseers and superintendents. 


Fixer 


Fixer 


Fixer 
Fixer 
Room 


Clerk 


AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR SOILER FEEO ANDO 
AL. INOUSTRIAL USES 


WM.6.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH.PA. 
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The Safety First Extractor 


“Hercules Electric” 
Ask Us Why 


E. 8S. PLAYER 
Greenville,S.C. 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. 
Paterson, N. J. 


WING SPECIALIST 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 
employees require cool water sup- 
plied in a sanitary manner — the 
‘fold tin cup’’ won’t do. 


JJ SANITARVS 
AYOENY 


\ A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
' Fountain is the logical dispenser of 


| Pure Cool Drinking water. 


| We are holding a copy of catalog 


| for you—may we send it? 
Made only by the ~ 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN Co., 


Southern Agent 
E. S. PLAYER 
Greenville, S. C. 


Haydenville, Mass. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING 


COMPANY — 


BOSTON 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP S. WARRE 
—Agents— 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE FLANGE 


QUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


Sole Selling Agents 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON. Inc. 


MERCHANDISING 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Chicago St Louis Philadelphia San Francisco 


Standard 
Size of the South 


Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 


using Sizol 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Sizings Softeners Finishings 


S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York—Cotton goods were 
slightly higher and firmer as the 
week closed. Print cloth prices, af- 
ter dropping to a basis of 8% cents, 
advanced a quarter cent on Wednes- 
day and some orders were placing 
running into next year. Sheetings 
remained quiet and irregular, while 
there was little change in colored 
cottons. Percales and prints were 
rather quiet throughout the week, 
although a few sales of fancy print 
for future delivery were noted. 

Mills continue to complain of the 
decreasing margins between cotton 
and cloth prices and some curtail- 
ment is reported in gray cloth mills 
where orders have run out. There 
appears to be no surplus of goods in 
any quarter and it has developed 
that when firm orders are paid down 
by large users higher prices result 
quickly if the buying is pressed. 
Cotton duck is quiet and there has 
heen no material change in tire fab- 
rics or auto supply goods. Silk and 
cotton goods are quiet. Silk hosiery 
has sold much better than cotton 
hosiery for spring. 

It was a quieter day in cloths, The 
Wednesday business had led to high 
hopes of a spurt that might carry 
to the end of the month. The drop 
in raw cotton at the opening of ex- 
change trading seemed to lessen 
confidence. 

Prices showed no change for the 
day. and the limited sales heard of 


were on a basis of 8%c for 38%- 
inch 64x60s and 9%c for 68x72s. 
There was some inquiry for odd 


geoods. and it was stated that a little 


husiness was done in narrow fah- 
rics. 
The situation. in sheetings was 


not materially changed. First hands 
quoted 7% cents, net, for 31-inch, 
5.00 vard: with reports of one-quar- 
ter less in second hands. There 
were various stories heard in con- 
nection with 36-inch, 5.50 yard, with 
7% cents, net, being the only defi- 
nite price known. Limited trading 
in 36-inch, 5.00 vard, at 8 cents, net, 
was reported: 10 cents, with terms, 
the last heard on 56x60, 4.00 yard; 
9% cents, net, for 37-imch, 48 
squares, 4.00 yard: 8% cents, net, 
for 4.70 yard. Some 36-inch, 40 
squares, 6.14 yard, sold at 6% cents, 
net. on Wednesday. 

In 40-inch 2.85 vard, 12 cents, with 
terms, was reported. For 40-inch, 
250 vard, several claimed they had 
been unable to do better than 13% 
cents, net, though fair business was 
said to have been put through at 
“even money’ on Wednesday. It was 
stated that 10 cents, net, had to be 
paid for limited quantities of 40- 
inch 3.75 vard. 

Domestics have 
this week and 


heen very quiet 
there has been very 
little doing in prints and percales. 
The wash goods departments are 
seasonably quiet on spot goods and 
less active on futures. 

The demand for blankets and 
other fall goods is quite as good as 
might be reasonably expected in 
view of the troublesome conditions 


in retail sales in different parts of 
the country. Buyers come in almost 
every day for additional quantities, 
but cannot be interested merely be- 
cause any line seems cheap. 


Dress goods are selling better for 
spring delivery than for spot use. 
Silks have been doing rather better 
and there is more confidence ex- 
pressed by jobbers concerning 
spring prospects. Carpet and rug 
departments are looking up and 
floor covering departments in gen- 
eral show a larger degree of activ- 
ity than for some time, principally 
on lines for future shipment. 


The Fall River goods market has 
been rather quiet all this week, 
more quiet than just the occurrence 
of a holiday would explain. Not- 
withstanding the advancing cotton 
market cloth buyers buying most of 
the week have been indifferent trad- 
Bidding of a somewhat lively 
character developed during Wed- 
nesday, but the buyers usually 
wanted goods at prices which man- 
ufacturers here would not consider. 
Following the holiday the inquiry 
was again light. 

In the print cloth division a small, 
moderate amount of trading was 
done in 38%-inch, 64x60s at 8c, with 
deliveries to run through the next 
three or four months. Thirty-six- 
inch low count goods have been in 
fair request at practically unchang- 
ed prices as compared to last week's 
prices. Narrow goods in both print- 
ers’ and converters’ styles have been 
dull. 

The fine goods division has been 
generally quiet and fairly steady 
and firm. Some trading by second 
hands has been reported from out- 
side at prices which Fall River and 
New Bedford fine cotton manufac- 
turers would not consider. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
on Saturday as follows: 


ers. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s.. 6% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s.. 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s.. 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s. 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s... 12% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s... 9% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard.... 10% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard.... 10 
Brown sheetings, Southern 
Tickings, 8-ounce .......... 28 
Staple ginghams ........... 14% 
Dress ginghams ........... 20a22 Ye 
Standard prints ............; 14 
Kid finished cambries...... 


New Product for Hanes Mill. 


The Hanes Knitting Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. is putting a 
new product on the market this sea- 
son, an athletic union suit for boys 
and girls up to 12 years and for 
boys over 12. The Hanes Company 
put their first athletic union suits 


for men on the market last spring 
and they were a success, a steady 
demand for them being reported al) 
through the summer. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Business in the 
yarn market was light during the 
week, inquiry being small and most- 
ly only for feeling out purposes. The 
break caused by the holiday did not 
help any. Manufacturers are appar- 
ently still running on cheap yarn 
and there has been no influx of new 
business to cover their future needs. 
There is, however, a general expec- 
tation that both weavers and knit- 
ters will have to come in the mar- 
ket soon for the yarns that they will 
need after the first of the year. 

The general price list changed but 
little durmg the week and the mar- 
ket has held very steadily in view 
of the unfavorable circumstances. 
The higher price for cotton toward 
the end of the week enabled spin- 
ners to remain firm im their prices, 
and while some of them were in- 
clined’ to meet slight concessions, 
they would not compete with the 
small scattered sales of stock yarns 
from second hands. 

Reports in this market indicate 
that spinners, both in the North and 
South, have become more disturbed 


over the situation during the past 
ten days, but it is also true that 
business has not come to a stand- 


still yet. The day to day amount of 
business that is coming through is 
not very large, but they indicate 
that buying has not altogether stop- 
ped. 

Opinions differ as to just what is 
causing the dull market. Whatever 
else may be wrong, il Lo be 
an established fact now that buyers 
are not operating except where they 
can get concessions and that they 


seems 


are not inclined to any purchases 
that are not actually needed to cover 
orders they have on hand. South- 
ern reports state that the mill men 
have not lost confidence and that 
there is a general feeling that a new 
spurt in buying will be evident dur- 
ing the next few weeks. Yarn users 
who have stayed out of the market 
will have to have further supplies 
within a’ short time and it is a gen- 
eral opinion that it is only a qués- 
tion of a short while until the mar- 
ket becomes much more active than 
it is now. 

Prices in this market on Saturday 
were quoted as follows: 

Southern Two-Ply Warps. 


Rs 20s @36 
32 @as @3s 
30s........38 @40 
34 @35 40s 

Southern Single Warps. 

10s _..31 26 @37 
268... 37 @3s 
40s 55 @58 

Southern Two- Ply Skeins. 

Rs , 30 @3l 20s 34 @35 
10s_.. @31% 248 35 @36 
30s........38 .@40 
16s 32 @33 408s 55 @5s 

Southern Single Skeins. 

Ss 99 @30 @35 
10s 291% @30 248 
l4s 31 @32 308 ...88 @40 
40e........55 @58 

Frame Cones. 

Ss @31 20s 
31 @32 344%, 
12s 32 @33 
26s........36 
16s_.......338 @39 
18s 408_.._. 55 @5s 

Eastern Carded Cones 
10s 34 @35 °0s 39 @40 
14s @37 26s_. ...44 @45 
@39 


JNO. F. 
“SHATFORD 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
824-826-Gravier St. 


N. ¥. Stock Exchange 

N. Y¥. Cotton Exchange 

N. ¥. Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
N. Y¥. Produce Exchange 

P 


RUSSELL CLARK 


~ JNO. F. CLARK & CO. 


COTTON (SPOTS AND FUTURES), STOCKS, 
BONDS, GRAIN, PROVISIONS, COFFEE, 
SUGAR AND COTTON SEED OIL 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
144 Pear! 


MEMBERS 


rivate Wires Bn tape NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, MEM- 
PHIS, and Principal Points of the Cotton Belt 


J. MARKS 
JOS. A. MEYERS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Street Falis Bidg., 26 N. Front St. 
N. O. Cotton Exchange 

N. O. Future Brokers Association 
N. O. Board of Trade 

Chicago Board of Trade 


19 


D. a A Pres. 


Phil 8S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Jno. J. George, Ind V.-Pres. 
Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisitli, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRBCT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
903 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


J. SPENCER TURNER COMPANY 


COTTON CLOTHS AND YARNS 
56 Worth Street 


NEW YORK 
Boston Chi Philadelphia Reading 
Amsterdam Phisidiinins, Can. Manchester, Eng. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, 910-911 Commercial National Bank Building 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


qs Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 
chines. Manufacturers of al! kinds of 


> Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.’’ 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. Send us your job dye- 
ing. Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, and service the best. 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 

As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 
a year. Let us serve you. Our representative will be glad of an opportunity 
to.see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 


US. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. — Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 : ae GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Manufecturer 


Spindle Tape 


Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


AND 
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The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


Works and Main Office 
85-105 Doremus Ave., NEWARK, N. J. 


| Manufacturers of 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Oils 


Southern Representative, MAX EINSTEIN, P. 0. Box 211, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Looms Wanted. Winder Fixer. 

Want to buy 125 to 300 Model Want a first-class Universal 

EK 40-inch Draper looms for 2- winder fixer; play and single 

harness work. Write, giving con- yarns. Good pay for right man. 


seen and 
Address 
Textile 


dition, where can be 
price, f. o. b. mill floor. 
Looms, care Southern 
sulletin. 


Mill in Georgia. Address Georgia, 
eare Southern Textile Bulletin. 


TANKS 


Tanks, Towers and Tanks and Standpipes for 
Water Supply and Sprinkler Systems. 

Tanks for storage of acids and other liquids. 
Smoke Stacks, Breechens and Specials. 

Tanks for all purposes which any reader of this 
article may have. 


TANKS—any size—any purpose—anywhere 


Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OIL 
Kier Boil Assistant 


CREAM SOFTENER 


ANTISTAIN 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


HYDROSULPHITE 
For Stripping and Dis- 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE 


To soften Sulphur 


and Developed Black 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


SCROOPING COMPOUND 
For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 


Second Hand Wanted. 


Wanted—A number one second 
hand for winder room; good pay 
for right man; eight Foster wind- 
ers. Address T. A. Baxter, Supt. 


Gem Yarn Mills, Cornelius. N. C. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


For Sale 


Nine thousand spindle cotton mill, with 
Hydro electric plant, and forty-two hun- 


dred acres improved land, located at Speigner, near Montgomery, 


Alabama. 


For particulars address, State Board of Control and 
Economy, Montgomery, Alabama. 


Cotton Mills — Attention! 


“Keystone” Roving Cans and Boxes—lIndeed “Peerless” 
‘Hartford Jewel” Belting—Certainly a Germ. 
“National” Hydraulic and Steam Guages—“International” as well. 
‘Aries” Roller Sheep Leather—Smooth as a glove. 
“Wear Well” Leather Packings—True to their name. 
| FOR SALE BY 


The WILSON Co. 


Southern Representatives 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


PHONES 296-2364 


Less Waste - Cleaner Yarns 


them. 


COMPETITION iS NOW STRONG, 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. 

Send for large list that have already adopted 


and we 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 


GREENVILLE, S. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


MAKERS OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
SHAKING GRATE IN THE SOUTH 


Write us for information— 


McNaughton Manufacturing Company 
Maryville, Tennessee 


| 
| 
| | 
—— | 
— 
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| JiMPLOYMEN 
BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau ior three mouths is $2.00 whicn 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed in large mill and giving sat- 
isfaction, but would like to change. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3275. 


WANT position as superintendent, 


or 
would accept position as overseer of 
carding in well paying mill. Now em- 
ployed, but wish larger place. Long 


practical experience and can get results. 
Address No. 3276. 


WANT position as carder, spinner, or ov- 
erseer of carding and spinning. Have 
had over 20 years’ experience in the 
mill and have satisfactorily handled 
many large jobs. Now employed. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3277. 


WANT position as superintendent in mill 
of 10,000 to 50,000 spindles. Now have 
place as superintendent of medium size 
yarn mill, but wish larger job. Can 
guarantee quality and quantity produc- 
tion. Prefer to locate in Georgia. Best 
of references showing long experience 
and character and ability. Address No. 
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WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill, or overseer of spinning and 
twisting in large mill. Can come on 
short notice and will gladly furnish 
references showing my ability to han- 
die the work satisfactorily. Address 
No. 3279. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or both. Now employed in 
successful mill, but wish to change for 
larger place. Experienced, sober and 

Good references. Address No. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Thoroughly equipped by 
training and experience to handle work 


in competent manner. Am especially 
qualified for electrical plants. Good 
references. Address No. 3281. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
either plain or fancy goods. Have had 


long é@xperience in excellent mills and 
can give satisfaction. Good reference 
as to character and ability. Address 
No. 3282. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
or would take place as overseer of 
cloth room. Am practical man who has 
had long experience on both plain and 
automatic looms and can produce qual- 
ity and quantity. Excellent references. 
Address No. 3283. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would take a job as overseer of card- 


ing, or spinning, or both. Prefer mill 
in Georgia or Alabama. Now employ- 
ed and giving entire satisfaction, but 
have good reasons for wishing to 
we Fine references. Address No. 
284. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Have had 20 years experience in spin- 
ning rooms and thoroughly understand 
all processes. Now employed. Good ref- 
erences and can come on short notice. 
Address No, 3285. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
32 years old, married, strictly 
have had 22 years experience in 
ning and have completed I. C. S. 
in cotton carding and spinning. 
of references. Address No. 3286. 


Am 
sober; 
spin- 
course 
Best 


WANT position as superintendent. Can 
handle either yarn or weave mill, card- 
ed or combed work. Married, strictly 
sober, know how to handle help and 
overseers. Can furnish best references 
from past and present employers. Ad- 
dress No. 3287. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in small mill, or second hand in large 
mill, or as designer. Am 33 years old 
and have had 15 years experience in 
plain and fancy weaving. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3288. 


WANT position as overseer of carding in 
large mill, or carder and spinner in 
small plant. Can furnish satisfactory 
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references as to ability and character. 
Good manager of help, long practical 
experience. Address No. 3289. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer of carding, or spinning, or 
overseer of carding and spinning. Now 


employed at good mill and giving satis- 
faction, but wish larger place. Compe- 
tent, reliable and experienced. Good 
references. Address No. 3290. 


WANT position as 


overseer of weaving, 
slashing, warping or cloth room. Have 
held positions in several of the best 
mills in the Carolinas and always given 
satisfaction. Thoroughly competent to 
handle large or small job, or any class 
of goods. Best of references. Address 
No. 3291, 


but wish larger job. Over 15 years ex- 
perience in carding and can get excel- 
lent results. Good references. Address 
No. 33807. 


WANT position as superintendent, assist- 


ant superintendent, or overseer of 
carding or spinning. Would consider 
good office position. My experience 
covers 20 years in various departments 
of the mill. Textile graduate, age 35. 
Address No. 3008. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill, white or colored work, 
where quantity and quality will be ap- 
preciated. Age 36. Now employed as 


carder in large colored goods mill. Over 
25 years experience in cotton mill work, 
15 years as overseer. Address No. 3309. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Now employed, but wish to change. Can 
handle plain or fancy weaves, large or 
small room. Well qualified by long ex- 
perience and can give satisfaction. Good 
manager of help, sober and reliable. 
Address No. 3292. 


WANT position as 


superintendent of 
10,000 to 50,000 spindle mill. Have had 
20 years experience as a superintend- 
ent. Am practical carder and spinner 
and would accept large card room. 
Have family. Only reason for wishing 
to change is that I now handle several 


mills some distance apart and am away 
from home more than I like. Good ref- 
erences from past and present employ- 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, or would take place as overseer of 
spinning in large miil. Now employed 
and giving satisfaction. Prefer place in 
Georgia. Long experience, good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3310. 


WANT position as 
years experience 
electrically driven 
ployed. Good 
ter and ability. 


12 
and 


master mechanic; 
in both steam 
plants. Now em- 
references as to charac- 
Address No. 3312. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
competent man, who has had long ex- 
perience as superintendent and over- 
seer and can handle large or small job 
in satisfactory manner. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3313 


Am a 


ers. Address No. 3293. 
WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Twelve years experience on both white 


and colored work. Can furnish good ref- 
erences from every mill that ever em- 
ployed me. Good manager of help, so- 
ber and reliable. Address No. 3294 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
practical man with many years experi- 


ence as superintendent and overseer. 
Now employed and giving satisfaction, 
but wish larger place. Good ~— refer- 
ences. Address No. 3295. 


WANT position as engineer and master 
mechanic. Am first class man in every 
respect and good manager of help. 
Have family of help. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3296. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as assistant superintendent, 
but am competent to hold position of 
superintendent in large o r small mill. 
Best of references as to experience, 
ability and character. Address No. 3297. 


overseer of carding. 
one of the best milis 


as 
in 


WANT position 
Now employed 


in South Carolina, but have good rea- 
sons for making a change. Have had 
long practical experience on all classes 
of work. Good, reliable man, know 
how to manage help, and can get re- 
sults. Address No. 3298. 

WANT position as master mechanic. 


Long eperience in steam plant and ma- 
chine shop. Am giving satisfaction on 
present job, but wish to change. Good 
references. Address No, 3299. 


WANT position in mill office as pay roll 
clerk or similar job. Experienced in 
mill office work and can give good ref- 
erences. Married. Address No. 3300. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Competent reliable man who has had 
long experience in spinning room. Good 
manager of help. Good habits and can 
furnish first class references. Now 
employed. Address No. 3301. 


EXPERIENCED bookkeeper, 32 years of 
age, wants to change positions on or 
about the first of the year. Thoroughly 
capable to handle books in mill office. 
References. Address No. 3302. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 


assistant superintendent in cloth mill. 
Have had many years of practical ex- 
perience as both superintendent and 
overseer. Good references. Address 
No. 3303. 


WANT position as superintendent, weav- 
er, or designer, in large mil! that pays 
well. Capable of holding large job and 
handling it in satisfactory manner. 
Good manager of help. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3304. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer of carding, or overseer spin- 
ning. Am experienced man of good 
habits, long practical experience and 
have ability to get quality and quantity 
production. Address No. 3305. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding. Now employed, 
but want better job. Practical man of 
long experience who can get results. 


Excellent references. Address No. 3306. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Now have charge of room in good mill 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
in small mill, or would take second 
hand's place in smaller plant. Now em- 


ployed. Fine references. Address No. 
3314. 

WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Am experienced on plain and fancy 
goods and can manage help and pro- 
duce quality witn low percentage of 
waste. Now empluvyed. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3215. 


WANT position 
plain or fancy 
looms. Have 


as overseer of weaving, 
work, prefer Draper 
had 18 years experience 
in weave room, 5 as second hand and 
assistant overseer. Now have respon- 
sible position, but have good reason for 
wishing to change. References as to 
ability and character. Address No. 3316. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as superintendent of medium 
size mill on fine combed yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction, but want 
larger job. Married, good habits, fine 
references covering experience, charac- 
ter and ability. Address No. 3317. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of weaving, or as salesman of mill 
supiies. Will be pleased to submit ref- 
erences showing my ability, experience 


and character. Now employed. Ad- 
dress No. 3318. 
WANT position as superintendent of 


yarn mill, prefer mill on hosiery yarns. 
Would like place in run down condition 


to bring it up. Married, age 45, long 
experience. Good references. Address 
No. 3319. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or weave mill on white work. Long ex- 
perience in a number of good mills and 
can get results. Fine reterences. Ad- 
dress No. 3320. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or spinning, or overseer carding and 
spinning. Am man of long, practical 
experience, and can get exce.ient re- 
sults. Now employed. Cood reter- 
ences. Address No. 33272. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or would take both. Now 
employed in mill on double carded knit- 
ting yarns and am giving satisfactoin 
but wish a larger place. Satisfactory 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3323. 


WANT position as 
weaving mill, white or colored work, 
colored preferred. Have successfully 
filled my present position for the past 
three years, but have good reason to 
change. Have had over 20 years’ ex- 
perience in weaving and have ability to 


superintendent of 


handle large or small mill in an effi- 
cient manner. References. Address 
No. 3324. 

WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have handled for a long period, mills 
on both steam and electric drive and 
am capable of handling either kind of 
job. Am giving satisfaction on present 


job, but wish to change for good rea- 


sons. Address No. 3325.. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill. Especially experienced 
on print cloths and have handled sev- 
eral print cloth plants very satisfac- 
torily. Would consider place with mill 


on other goods, as my experience cov- 
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ers a wide variety of fabrics. Refer- 
ences showing character, experience 
and abflity. Address No. 3327. 


WANT position as superintendent of 

small yarn or weaving mill. Now em- 
ployed as superintendent, but can come 
on short notice. References as to 
character and ability. Address No. 


oe 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Have had many years of practical ex- 
perience on wide variety of fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3330. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Fifteen years’ experience in weaving, 
seven years as Overseer. Experienced 
on both plain and Draper looms. Good 
references. Address No. 3331. 

WANT position as superintendent, pref- 
erably in colored goods milis: 14 years 
experience in mill. Now employed but 
desire to change. Hducated in N. C. 
Textile School. Age 34; unmmarried, 
but settled. Address No. 3332. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
and spinning, or both. Thoroughiy ex- 
perienced in both departments. Now 
employed, but can change on short no- 


tice. Good references. Address No. 
3333 
WANT position as superintendent. Am 


experienced overseer of long experience 


and also owner of patent that can be 
made very profitable and give the 
owners a decided advantage if not a 
monopoly on certain .class of goods. 
Would take stock in mill for same, and 
also additional stock. Small yarn mill 
preferred. young, 


Am expert carder, 


but settled. Address No. 3334 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Am 33 years of age, 
seven years as overseer. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3335. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Prefer mill in North Carolina. Can 
furnish satisfactory references as to 
past experience, ability and character. 
Address No. 3336. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
or take piace as assistant in large 
room. Good record over long term of 
years. Have handled many varieties 
of fabrics. Satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress No. 3337. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 


Now employed as second hand, but by 
experience and ability am capabie of 
handling overseer’s job. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 33338. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill on local cotton. Have had 29 


years’ experience in mill business, num- 


ber of years as superintendent. Am 50 
years old, married and have family of 
heip. Can come at once. References. 


Address No. 3339. 


WANT position as overseer 
spooling or winding. 


of spinning 
Young married 


man, age 30. Have been On some ot 
best jobs in South, Am now general 
overseer spinning, spooling, twisting 
and winding Good reasons for mak- 
ing change. Prefer mill in small town. 
Address No. 3340. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Can handle large or small job. Ten 
years’ experience on most all kinds of 
white goods. Experienced on tire fab- 
rics, and all kinds of goods for rubber 
trade. Best of references. Address 
No. 3341. 


WANT position as 
weave mill on 


superintendent 
white work, or would 
take place as overseer in large weave 
room. Now employed. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3342. 
superintendent of 
or overseer of large spin- 
ning room. Practical man of long ex- 
perience who has always given satis- 
faction. Excellent references. Address 
No. 3343. 


in 


yarn miil, 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Would consider second hand’s place on 


large job. Excellent references as to 
character and ahbility. Address No. 
3344 

WANT position as overseer of weaving 


in mill on plain goods. 
sider 


Would not con- 


place less than $30 per week. 
Now employed, but want larger. job. 
Best of references. Address No. 3. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
would take overseer of carding or spin- 
ning. Experienced, reliable and capa- 
ble, and have excellent references from 
past and present employers. Address 
No. 3346. 


WANT position as superintendent ‘of 
yarn or weave mill. Long experience 
with good mills and can give excellent 
results. Best of references. Address 
No. 3347. 


— 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


ACID RESISTING PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 
Parkse-Cramer Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & WHassiacher. 
AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
See Humidifiers. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. 5S. 


Lockwood, Green Co. 
Sirrene & Co., 
ABH IDLING 
Link-Belt Company. 
ASPHALT TANKS— 
Chattanooga Boller 2 Tank Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & So 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS "FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
AUTOMATIC SCALES— 
BALL BEARING— 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Ss. K. F. Industries, inc. 
BALING PRESSES— 
See Presses, Baling. 
JALLERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
SANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Ce. 
SEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 
Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
BELT CEMENT AND 
TIVES— 
McLeed Leather & Belting Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabo! Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
L. Softneborn Sons, Inc. 
Matieson Alkali Works.. 
National Aniline & Chemica! Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
United Chemica! ‘Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER. 
See Roller Bearings. 
BELTING— 

See also Mill Supplies. 
Baltimore Beiting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Deford Co., The, 
McLeod Leather Belting Co. 

BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Beit Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana &. 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrod! Fibre Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


BOBBINS— 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Brown, The David Co. 

Courtney. The Dana &., Co. 
BOILERS— 

Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 

High Point Machine Works 
BOILER GRAPHITE— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
BOXES— 

Andrews Co., O. B. 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co 
BOX SHOOKS— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
BRUSHES— 

Atianta Brush Co. 
BURLAP— 

Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 

Parkse-Cramer Co. 

Perkine & Sons, B. F. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terreli Machine Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Perkins & Son, B. F. 
CARD CLOTHING— 

Ashworth Bros. 

Hieward Brea. Mig 
CARD GRINDING ACHINERY— 

Drousfield Bros. 

Roy & Son Co., B. &. 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

we'ttin Machine Works. 
CARDS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 

Link-Belt Company. 


Co. 


PRESERVA- 


CASTINGS (IRON)— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOCKS— 
Chicago Watchmanman'’s Clock Works 
CLOTH TESTERS— 
Perkins & Co., B. F. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & &Co. 
Turner Co., J. Spencer. 
Whitman 4& Son., Clarence. 
Brannon, Welborn & Co. 
Barnard-Lynah, tInc. 
COMPRESSORS (AiIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Cr. 
Wheeler Condensing & — Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHIN 
American Moistening Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CON TRACTORS— 
See Mill Buliders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company 
CONCRETE FLOOR HARDENER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
CORRUGATED IRON AND BSTEEL— 
Scaife & Sons, W. B. 


COTTON 
Clark, John F. & Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Rose & Son. 
Ormsbee & Landecker. 
Jennings, A. T. Co. 
Paimer, Raymond & Co. 
McGuigan, E. L. & Co. 
Martin & Co. 
Eblin & Co. 
Patton, Edw. L. & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Gar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Oraper Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 5S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Stafford Co., The 
. Mversal Winding Co. 
venitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsvillie Spinning Ring Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works 
Terrell Machine Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shope. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON 
Arabol 
Bosson Lan 
Klipstein & Se. A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 

Link-Belt Company. 

DAMP PROOFING PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Masury Young Co. 
Seyde! Mfg. Co., The. 

DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobbe Chain Ce. 

DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Diamond States Fibre Ce. 

DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Ce. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Moree Chain Company. 
Link.-@eht Cemeanv 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 


Co. 


Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, 8. F., & Sons, inc. 

Roy & Son Co., B. S. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Toihurst Machine Works. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein & Co., A 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Hunting & Guery. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Perkins & Son., inc., B. F. 
Lomax Motor Repair Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Company. 
Link-Belt Company. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
riuntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, RR. H., inc. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Lomax Motor Repair Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Lomax Motor Repair Co. 

ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Company. 


ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
See Portable Elevators. 


Co. 


ENGINEERS— 


Mees & Mees 


ENGINEERS, MILL. 

See Architects and Mill Engineers. 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, 
ING)— 


..Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
High Point Machine Worxs 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
EXHAUST FANS— 
Perkins & Son, 8B. F. 
—-See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EX TRACTORS— 
American taundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
FANS— 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons. 
See Electric; aiso Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FEED WATER PURIFIERS— 
Matieson Alkali Works.. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sone. 
FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Company. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
FLAT MACHINE COLORS— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Champion Chemica! Co. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL- 
ERS— 


Seutnern Spindle & Fiver Ce. 
Machine Werks. 
r 
.Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES— 


PUMP. 


Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GEARS— 


De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link.- Beit Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 
Eureka iron Works. 
McNaughton Mfg. Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Company. 


GREASES— 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Ce. 

Swan & Finch Co. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 

MACHINES— 

Roy -& Son Co., B. &. 
GRID BARS— 

Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
GRAPHITE PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
HANGERS, SHAFPT— 

Wood's, T. 8., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 

Gartand Mfg. Co. 


HARNESS AND FRANES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


HOUSE PAINT & VARNISH— 
Detroit Graphite Company 


HOSPITAL SUPPLIES— 
Winchester Surgical Supply Co. 

AND AIR CONDITION. 

NG APPARATUS— 
Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Toihurst Machine Co. 

IRON FILLER— 

Detroit Graphite Company 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Coiman Co. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT— 
Winchester Surgical Supply Co 
LACE LEATHER— 
Mcleod Leather & Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 
LIABILITY INSURANCE— 
American Mutual Liability ins. Co. 


LOOM HARNESS— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Greist Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
Mcleod Leather & Beiting Co. 


LOOMS— 
Stafford Co., The 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
LUMBER— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Hirsch Lumber Company. 
LUBRICAN TS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Maesury Young Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Ca. 
Texas Company. 
LUBRICATING GRAPHITE— 
Detroit Graphite Co- pany 
LUG STRAPS— 
Chrariotte Leather Seiting Ce. 
McLeod Leather 4 Beiting Co. 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS— 
High Point Machine Works 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

Detroit Graphite Company 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METAL PROTECTIVE PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
METERS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 

——See Architects. 
MILL STOCKS— 

Hill, Clark & Co. 

A. M. Law & Co. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 

Gude & Co. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co. 

Mees & Mees 
MILL LIGHTING— 

ee Electric Lighting. 
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OF ADVERTISERS 


MILL SUPPLIES— 
High Point Machine Worke 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Gariand Mfg. Co 
Greenville Textile Co. 
Hitchcock Co., F. C 
Odell Mill Supply Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Wilison Company. 
MILL WHITE 
Cooledge, F. J., & Sons. 
Oetroit Graphite Company 
John Lucas & Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
MOTORS— 
High Point Machine Works 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Waltlraven Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 
MACHINES— 
Roy & Sons Co., B. S. 
oIiLs— 
Kliipstein & Co., A. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
John Lucas & Co. 


Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 

N. ¥Y. & N, J. Lubricant Co. 

Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 

Southern Cotton oll Ce. 

Texas Co. 

Wadeworth, Howland 4& Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
OILING SYSTEMS— 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowel Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER)— 

Charlotte Leather Beiting Co. 

McLeod Leather & Beiting Co. 
PAINTS— 

Chaffee Co., Thos. K. 

Detroit Graphite Co. 


E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


John Lucas & Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland 4 Co. 


PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & Siager> 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Gariand Mfg. Co- 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 


PICKER STICKS— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
ivey Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parkse-Cramer Co. 
Soaife, W. B., & Sense 
PIPE JOINT CEMENT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
PLASTERS— 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 
PORTABLE ELEVATORSG— 
Link-Belt Company. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
High Point Machine Works 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
— Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Woods, T. B., Sons Co. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowelli Shops. 
PRESERVATIVES— 
Barrett Co., The. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & Hassilacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PULLEYS— 

——See Transmission Machinery. 
PULLEYS, CAST I[RON— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 

Aillis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 

(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 

Rumsey Pump Co. 

Sydnor Pump 4& Well Co. 
PURIFYING AND FILTRATION 

PLANTS— 

Scaife, Wm. B., & Sons. 
QUILLERS— 

Universal Widing Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
REEDS 
North Carolina Reed Co. 


REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. & Ring Traveter Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

ROOF ING— 

Barrett Co., The. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co. 

ROPE TRANSMISS!ION— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. 8., Sons Co. 


ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Wlison Co. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RUBBER STAMPS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemica! Co. 

SEALS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

SEPARATORS— 

Draper Corporation. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


SHELL STITCH MACHIN 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 
Wood's. T. Sone Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
Luptonts. David, Sone Co. 
SHUTTLES— 
‘Draper Corporation. 
David Brown Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Allen, Charities R. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabo! Co 
Bosson an 
Corn Refining Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Klilipstein & Co. 
New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
SKEWERS— 
Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 
Ivey Mfg. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 
Wolf & Co. 


Mfg. Co., 

SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTHS— 
Hitchcock Co., F. C. 

SLASHER HOODS 


R. ©. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 
SOAPS— 

Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein @& Co., A. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 
See Cotton Softeners, 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


See Power Transmission Machinery. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinevilie Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINNING TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 
Brown, The Davil Co. 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
ivey Mfg. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH— 
See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
STENCILS— 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Cc. 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Southern Engineering Ce. 

STRAPS— 

Deford Co., The, 

STRAP LEATHER— 

SWITCH BOXES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

TANNERS— 

Deford Co., The, 

TANKS— 

Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 

TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
American Textile Banding Co 

TEXTILE MACHINER / SPECIALTIES 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 

THERMOMETERS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 

TEMPLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

TESTING 
Parkins. &. 

TRANSFER STAMPS 
Kaumagraph Co. 

TRAPS— 

See Steam Traps. 

TOWERS— 

Southern Engineering Co. 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Odell Mill Supply Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. (Slient Chain). 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, inc. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, 
TOWERS— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSM:SSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co, 


David, Sons Co. 


TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Ce. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VALVES— 
Powers Regulator Co. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
cast Jersey Pipe Ce. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F., @& Son, inc. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Toinurst Machine Works. 
WALL PLASTERS— 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporation. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Cotman Co. 
WASHERS, CLOTH— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co 
WASTE BINS, STEEL 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS— 
Chicago Watchmanman’s Clock Worke 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
WELDING OUTFITS— 
High Point Machine Works 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, John P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. A. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co., The. 
Jecques, Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WinDdDows— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Werks. 
YARN CONDITIONING MACHINES. 
—~— See Cenditier|ng Marines. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


CONTRACTOR—DEALER 


Industrial Light and Power Wiring 


105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


FOR— 

Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn. 


f, 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, 8. C. 
Allis-Chaimers Mig. —v., Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American ‘Textile Banding Co., Philadei- 
phia, Pa. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, Vel. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Unio. 

Arabol Mig. Co., New York. 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 
R. Ii 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atiafita, Ga. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co., 8s Ames Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 

Inc., 321 Broadway, New 


Barnard-Lynah, 
& Co., 350 Broadway, 


Brannon, Welborn 
New York. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg., 

Charlotte, N. C., 
The Barrett New York. 


Barber Coiman Co., Rotkford, [il. 

Baitimore Belting Company, Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C. 

Bium, George J., Charlotte, N. C. 

Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 


Mass. 


Brown Co., David, Lawrence, 
W., Phila- 


Butterworth & Sens Co., H. 
deiphia, Pa. 

Cairier Engineering Corp., 

Ca’ttin & Co., 345 Broadway, 

Chuffee Co., Thos. K., Providence, R. lL. 

Champion Chemical Co., Asheville, N. C. 

Chariotte Leather Belting ©Co., Chariotte, 
nm. 

Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Chicago Watchman’s Clock Works, 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co., Chatta- 

nooga, Tenn. 


New York. 
New York. 


1526 


Clark, John F. & Co., 144 Pear! St., New 
York. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gasto- 


nia, 


Collins Bros. Pawtucket, 


Machine Co., 

Corn ‘Products Refining Co., New York. 

Cotton States Belting & Suply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Courtney Co.. Dana S., Chicopee, Mass. 

DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, 

The Deford Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Detroit Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Dixie Seal and Stamp Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co., Bristol, 


R. L 
Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
Draper, E. 8., 506 Trust Bidg., Charlotte, 
Draper Corporation Hopedale Mass 
Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner St., 
Boston, Mass. 
grake Corj oration, Norfolk, Va. 


<. du ¥ .«.t de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mingtor, 
Eblin & Co., 81 Broad St., New York. 
hast Jersey Pipe (o., Patterson, N. J. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 
Eureka iron Works, Inc.. Lincolnton, 


Franklin Process Co., Providence. R. IL. 


Garland Mfg. Co., Saco. Me. 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville. 
Cc 


Gude & Co., Atlanta. Ga. 


Hirsch Lumber Co., 1208 Heard National 
Howaru Bros. Mig. Wurcester, Mass. 
& Guerry, Ureelville, 38. 
Mutivi & HKourvonnais Hickory, 
mM. ©. 
Hickory, 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co., 88 Broad St., New 
York. 


lvey Mfg. Co., N. C, 


hadiiagraph Co., W. 38th St., New 
Lurn, 
Keever ptarch Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
iwyeing Machine Com- 
pany, fa. 
Klipstein & Co., A., New York. 
tepair Co., 23% W. Trade 


Lomax Motor 
St., Charlotte, 

Lowell Shuttle Co., 

Link-Belt Company, 
phia, Pa. 


Lowell, Mass. 
Nicetown, Philadel- 


Locxweud, Ureene & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Lucas, John, & Co., Phitadeiphia, Pa. 

Lupton, David. Sons, inc., Philadelphia, 


Martin & Co., 116 Broad St., New York. 

McGuigan, E. L. & Co., 24 Stone St., New 
York. 

Macroui Fibre Co., 

Marston Co., John 
Boston, Mass. 

Masury-Young Co., 
Mass. 

Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

McLeod Leather Belting Co., Greensboro, 


Woonsocket, R. L 
247 Atiantic Ave., 


196 Milk St., Boston, 


Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Metallic Drawing Holl Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 

Mees & ‘Mees, Charlotte, N. C. 

Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York. 

Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y 


McNaughton Mfg. Co., Maryville, Tenn. 
N 


North Crolina Reed Co., High Point, 


National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. I 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co., New 
Brunsick, N. J. 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 


Ormsbee & Landecker, $1 Broad St., New 
York 


Oliver & Houghton, 59 Pearl St., New 
York. 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


Patton, Bdw. L. & Co., 81 Broad 8St., New 


York. 
Paimer, Raymond & Co., 81 Broad 5Bt., 
New York 


Parks-Crainer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Central 
Falls, 
R. O. Pickens 
tanburg, 8. C. 
Powers negulatur Co., The, Chicago, 
Puro-Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Haydenville, Mass. 
Rose & Son, 24 Stone St., New York. 
Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 


Slasher Hood Co., Spar- 


Il. 
Co., 


Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Roessler & Hassiacher Chemical Co.. 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester. Mass. 
Rumsey Pump Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 
Sons Corp., C. G., Graniteville, 


Saco- Lowell 
Sargents 

Mass. 
Scaife & Sons Co.. Wm. B., Oakmont, Pa. 


Ss K F Industries, Inc., New York. 


Seydel Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. 

Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 

Sonneborn & Sons. Inc., L., 262 Peari St., 
New York. 

Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 


a Spindie & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Southern Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
nN. 

Southern Gypsum Co., Ine., North Hol- 
ston, Va. 

Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- 
burg, 

Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass. 

Staley Mfg. Co., A. E., Decatur, LL 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, 
Texas Co., The, 17 Battery Place, 
York. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 


N. C. 
New 


N. Broad S8t., At- 


Tripod Paint Co... 6° 
lanta, Ga. 
J. Spencer Turner wo., 


Charlotte, 
United Chemical Products Corp., 
Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 


York & 
J. 


Vogel Co.. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del, 


Howland & Co., Boston, 


Wadsworth, 


Mass. 
Ridley Watts & Co., New York. 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., 


Carteret, N. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinesville, 
Mass. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- 
ville, Mass. 


Whitman & 
Wilson Co., 


San, Clarence, New York. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Winchester Surgical Supply Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Woon- 
socket, 


Yadkin Brick Yards, New London, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


C.D. Taytor, Gaffney, S. C 


IF YOUR SPINNING IS NOT PERFECT, WE CAN 
IMPROVE IT 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


CD Perasetey, Charlotte, N. U. 


Office: Com. Bank Bldg. Room 407 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 
Manufacturer of 
ANILINES AND SULPHUR COLORS 
238-240 Water Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tel. Con. 


JOHN HARTLEY 


Southern Selling Agent for 
STANDARD SOAP CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


OAKES MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturer of 
HEMATINE, DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
AND COLORS 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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Slasher Room Insurance 


You protect your mill with all forms 
of insurance to guard against future ac- 
cidents or mishaps. 

Why not use the same precautions in 
your Slasher Room by installing a system 
of 


Pickens Slasher Hoods 


They cool the Slasher Room, reduce 
moisture and prevent “drippings” from 
falling on the yarn while drying, which 


Portion of Slasher Room, Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. INSUres a perfect warp for your weaving 
Showing installation R. O. Pickens Slasher Hoods. room. 


A demonstration will prove our statement—they are sold on a Guarantee 


R. O. PICKENS SLASHER HOOD CO. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Manufacturers 


of 


RINGS 
SPINDLES 


and 


FLYERS 


for 


all makes of 
Spinning, Twisting | 
and Roving Frames 


European Agent, AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CORPORATION, 47 de I'Opera, Paris France 
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tendency of the annealed wire commonly used | 


is to wear quickly. To overcome this we have | 


_ better carding and save money on repairs send 


your licker-ins to be rewound. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 1 
Point Hardened Luacker-in Wire 


For best results in carding it is essential that — 
the teeth of the licker-in be kept sharp. The | 


devised a special process whereby we harden 
the points of the wire and leave the base 
pliable so that it can easily be rolled into the | 
This type of 


To 


grooves of the licker-in drum. 


wire is used by us exclusively. insure 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


— 


Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior. 
ity pased on the design of the exe: ‘‘rocker-joint’’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 


The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 
Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 


Cleveland Detroit Atlanta 
Philadelphia 
Boston Pittshurah St. Louis 
New York San Francisco . 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


| 
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Our New Products: 


DIRECT SKY BLUE T CONC. 
DIRECT BLACK E. U. CONC. 
DIRECT BLUE 2B CONC. 
DIRECT BLUE 3B CONC. 
DIRECT BROWN GC CONC. 


All Shades of 
NAVY BLUE & CORDOVAN 


Unitep CHemicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
Geo. W. WATSON, Hazichurst, Miss. 


The Standard of Excellence for 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


FIREPROOF 


steel and asbestos 
cast rron frame, 
penelled 

Stock Dryers 


Cc. G. SARGENT 
SONS CORP. 
Granteville, 

Mass. 

Fred H. White 
Southern 
Representat:ve 
Charlotte, - N.C. 
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